








LOWEST MAINTENANCE 


year after year... 








ALUMINUM WINNS 


cece 


@ LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS are the key to low rents. That’s why 
housing officials today appreciate the many maintenance saving features of 
aluminum windows. They have learned from experience that aluminum win- 
dows never need painting or costly repairs or replacement . . . that they cannot 
rot or rust...that they always operate easily, effortlessly, efficiently... that 
they remain beautiful for the full life of the building. 


JALOUSIE 





AAMAAAAL. 


“Quality-Approved” aluminum windows are available through many manu- 
facturers in sizes and styles (double-hung, casement, awning, sliding, pro- 
jected, jalousie) that fit any plans. To get windows that have been tested and 
approved on all counts, insist on the “Quality-Approved” Seal. 


For additional information, consult any of the manufacturers listed below or 
write for copy of latest “Window Specifications Book” to Dept. JH-564. 




















Pictured Above: Unit in Public Housing Project —Ge. 78-1 - East Point, Georgia - Contractor: Gilbert Beers - Architects: Abreou & Robeson 


(MuminumBindow Maniffacturers cHdoctalion 
75 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


MEMBERS: Aicasco Products, Inc., Detroit, Mich.» The Wm. Bayley Co., Springfield, Ohio+ Bourne Products, Inc., 
El Cajon, Calif.+Ceco Steel Products Corporation, Chicago, !I!.-Cupples Products Corp., St. Louis, Mo.+ Duralite 
Window Corp., Knoxville, Tenn. + Fentron Industries, Inc., Seattle, Wash. + Michael Plyne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. + General Bronze Corp., Garden City, N. Y. + Luria Building Products, Inc., Bristol, Pa. « Metal Arts Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. + Reynolds Metals Co. (Window Division), Louisville, Ky. + J. $. Thorn Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. + Universal Windew Co., Berkeley, Calif. - Ware Laboratories, Inc., Miami, Fla. - Windelume Corp., 
Kenvil, N. J. 
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THE “BEFORE” AND “AFTER” PICTURES above show you how 
unsanitary and costly rubbish problems, in housing areas over the 
nation, are being eliminated with the clean, rodent proof and low cost 
Dempster-Dumpster System. A system that incorporates large steel 
specially designed and built Dempster-Dumpster Detachable Containers. 
Each big container replaces scores of conventional cans. In one housing 
group 15 such containers replaced 415 trash cans plus 345 underground 
receptacles. These big containers have self-latching doors. They are 
opened by the tenants for depositing refuse, then closed, sealing up the 
trash. This eliminates odors, rats, scattering of trash by winds and 
scavengers and all unsanitary and unsightly conditions. 


Reductions in collection costs have ranged from 50 to 90 percent 
in housing projects where the Dempster-Dumpster System has replaced 
old methods. Main portion of the reduction is due to the elimination 
of conventional trash cans having a high repair and frequent replacement 
cost. Without question, this system is the most sanitary and lowest cost 
method of refuse collection ever devised for housing areas. Ask us to 
send you Folder No. 300 with complete information and fully illustrating 
this modern refuse collection method for housing and apartment areas. 
Manufactured by Dempster Brothers, Inc. 





AS SHOWN ABOVE, a container, 
when filled, is picked up, hauled, 
emptied and then returned by the 
hydraulically operated Dempster- 
Dumpster, which with only one man, 


br of containers, one afer another,  DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 546 Shea Bldg., KNOXVILLE 17, TENN. 
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THE COVER 

The cover photograph is by DeMarr 
Solomon of the staff of the Detroit 
Housing Commission. The JouRNAL 
asked Mr. Solomon for some shots 
of the Detroit grounds crew getting 
into action for spring. He submitted 
a half dozen interesting photographs, 
from which cover artist John Brad- 
ford made a selection. 





JOHN IHLDER 

was honored on his 80th birthday last 
month at a testimonial dinner at which 
he was cited as a “dean of American 
slum fighters and pioneer of Washing- 
ton public housing.” The dinner was 
given by the Washington Housing As- 
sociation at the Cosmos Club and fea- 
tured five-minute tributes addressed to 
the guest of honor by about a dozen men 
and women who have worked with Mr. 
Ihlder in behalf of housing or other civic 
interest programs over the years: Warren 
Jay Vinton; United States Supreme Court 
Justice Harold H. Burton; former Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson; a past 
president of the National Association of 
Home Builders; city planner Tracy B. 
Augur; city commissioner Samuel Spen- 
cer; Dr. Frank S. Horne; a tenant of the 
National Capital Housing Authority. Lee 
Johnson of the National Housing Con- 
ference acted as toastmaster and read 
congratulatory messages for Mr. Ihlder 
that came from all parts of the country. 

Mr. Ihider retired in 1952 as execu- 
tive director of the National Capital 
Housing Authority, having served as its 
chief for 18 years: from the start of its 
existence and that of its predecessor agen- 
cy, the Alley Dwelling Authority. His 
housing service began in 1910 as field 
secretary for the National Housing As- 
sociation—an organization that worked 
for the adoption and enforcement of lo- 
cal minimum housing standards codes as 
slum prevention measures. In the 1920's 
and °30’s, he organized citizen housing 
associations in Philadelphia, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, and Washington. Mr. Ihlder was 
the principal author of the Washington 
Alley Dwelling Act of 1934 and partici- 
pated actively in the drafting of all major 
national housing legislation. 

In all of these activities, Mr. Ihlder 
was recognized as a “battler.” Mr. Vin- 
ton’s tribute to the honor guest singled 
out this characteristic for special com- 
ment: “Even when we have differed from 
him, we have had to respect his in- 
tegrity, his sincerity, and his devotion to 
the cause of housing. We have indeed 
become so accustomed to that bitter but 
salubrious elixir—the impact of John 
Thlder—that we would not know how to 
get on without it. And it is my most sin- 
cere wish, in which I know you all join, 
that we will never have to do so.” 


HAROLD BUTTENHEIM 

is another housing leader whose 80th 
birthday was nationally honored recently. 
Mr. Buttenheim retired this year as pub- 
lisher of The American City magazine, 
through which he has given strong sup- 
port and encouragement to housing, plan- 
ning, urban renewal, and civic reform 
generally for many years. In his honor, 
the April issue of The American Journal 
of Economics and Sociology was dedi- 
cated to him under the general title 
“Municipal Progress in the 20th Cen- 
tury.” Leading government officials and 
scholars contributed articles to the issue, 
all of them bearing on important ad- 





vances that have been made in the muni- 
cipal field in the last century and point- 
ing up problems still ahead. Ira S. Rob- 
bins of the Citizens’ Housing and Plan- 
ning Council of New York wrote the 
housing article. Mr. Buttenheim was will- 
ing to have the issue published in his 
name only on the condition that the ar- 
ticles make genuine contributions to the 
field—that they not be a series of trib- 
utes to him personally. 

Mr. Buttenheim is now in his 22nd 
year of NAHRO membership. He, as Mr. 
Ihlder (see right), participated in the 
1934 conference of the association from 
which came the key document: A Hous- 
ing Program for the United States. The 
report developed most of the basic prin- 
ciples on which the public housing pro- 
gram was organized and on which the 
current urban renewal program operates. 


STANLEY C. SCHULTZ, 

assistant director for management of the 
Chicago field office of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, died suddenly of a 
heart attack on March 26 shortly after 
participating in an evening session of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Schultz was giving active lead- 
ership in his region to the idea that local 
housing authority and community service 
agencies should be working together 
closely in order to achieve the social wel- 
fare aims of public housing. He was 
talking to this point at the meeting he 
was attending at the time of his death. 
Mr. Schultz was 59 years of age. 


LEO STERN 

on April 1 became the executive direc- 
tor of the Allegheny County Redevelop- 
ment Authority. He resigned from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency’s 
Philadelphia regional office staff to take 
the Pittsburgh job. With HHFA, he was 
assistant regional director of urban re- 
newal and had earlier been on the field 
staff of the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, working in the Pittsburgh area. Mr. 
Stern was at one time on the management 
staff of the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority and its successor agency, the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration. The Alle- 
gheny authority has plans for urban 
renewal programs in 14 of the industrial 
communities of the county. 


JAMES F. STEINER 

has been appointed manager of the con- 
struction and civic development depart- 
ment of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, replacing the late F. Stuart 
Fitzpatrick (see March JourNAL, page 
76). Mr. Steiner had been the assistant 
manager and urban development special- 
ist for the department since 1953. 


WARREN H. CORNWELL 

on April 1 became the director of hous- 
ing for the island of Jamaica. Formerly 
he had been advising the Jamaica gov- 
ernment on housing matters under a 
United Nations technical assistance pro- 
gram. It is anticipated that the housing 
function will come under the control of 
the minister of local government and 


(Continued column one, page 121) 
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PROSPECTS GOOD FOR 45,000 UNITS BY JULY 31 


Local action is on the upswing to beat the July 31 deadline for 
putting under contract the 45,000 new public housing units author- 
ized by the housing amendments of 1955. Abner D. Silverman, an 
assistant commissioner of the Public Housing Administration, at a 
Janvary meeting of NAHRO’s Federal-Local Relations Committee 
predicted that all 45,000 units will be signed up within the time 
limit. In fact, one of Mr. Silverman’s worries was that the PHA 
staff may have trouble processing applications if the big rush ex- 
pected to hit in May and June materializes. 

Mr. Silverman based his prediction on requests for 20,000 units 
that had been submitted to PHA at the time of the meeting; in the 
following period—from mid-January to February 15—requests sub- 
mitted te PHA brought the total to 38,954. About 13,000 of the 
units requested represent new applications, with the rest of the 
applications seeking authorization for resumption of planning. 

The larger cities across the nation figured heavily in the total of 
units requested. Pittsburgh’s housing authority has been authorized 
to resume planning for 1000 units; the New York housing authority 
is studying potential sites for 8000 units (said to be the largest 
authorization for a single community) ; the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority has already selected 11 possible sites for 3250 units. 

The largest slice of unit requests submitted as new applications 
4962—-was being handled through the Atlanta PHA office. Figuring 
in this action were applications from a number of small communities, 
able to support only small housing programs, that are enthusiastic- 
ally entering bids for part of the 1955 authorization. In Georgia, for 
example, 40 small towns have applied for units and in January and 
February PHA approved preliminary loans for nine of them; in 
addition, PHA has taken action on applications from two small com- 
munities in Alabama, six in Florida, two in Louisiana, and four in 
Tennessee. 

The New York and Fort Worth PHA field offices were running 
close seconds in the number of “new” units requested, with, respec- 
tively, 2365 and 2134. The New York office reported in December 
that 13 northeastern communities received authorizations for a total 
of 1256 units, with an additional 14 communities having already filed 
applications and 24 more in the process of preparing documentation. 

The New York field office heads the list in the number of units 
for which resumption of planning is being sought, with the total, as 
of February 15, reaching 14,742; the Atlanta office, with 4364, was 








second; and Chicago, with 4003, was third. 








PERSONALS— 

(Continued from page 120) 

housing in a reorganization program in 
process as of the end of March. Mr. 
Cornwell was at one time with the re- 
development division of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and worked on 
the veterans emergency housing program 
under the HHFA predecessor agency, the 
National Housing Agency. Earlier he 
worked with the Marin County (Cali- 
fornia) and San Francisco authorities. 


ROBERT WILCOX 

has taken a planning position with the 
Housing Authority of the City of Mil- 
waukee. He previously worked for the 
New Haven redevelopment agency. 


PAUL R. McCAULEY 

was given special recognition by the exec- 
utive committee of NAHRO’s North Cen- 
tral Regional Council at its February 
meeting. Mr. McCauley, due to pressure 
of work and ill health, had earlier sub- 
mitted his resignation as a member of 
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the committee. In addition to expressing 
their warm thanks to Mr. McCauley for 
his work for the region, the committee 
took the occasion to recognize the key 
role that he had played in the mid-40’s 
in enlisting the support of veterans groups 
for housing legislation. It was noted, too, 
that Mr. McCauley had been influential 
in getting Congress to approve the trans- 
fer of war temporaries to municipalities 
for use as veterans housing. 


W. M. RUSSELL, 
chairman of the Fresno city housing au- 
thority, died in early March at the age 
of 60 as the result of a heart attack. 
He had been on the authority’s board 
since 1941; its chairman since 1949. Mr. 
Russell had been business agent of the 
Fresno painters union for 17 years, up 
to his resignation from the job in 1951. 
H. F. Allardt, the authority’s director, 
notes that Mr. Russell’s “religion was 
public housing for low-income families.” 
Dr. Karl Falk has been elected the 


authority's new chairman. 


Why Faucets Leak 


Faucet washers, when fastened with 
TOO LONG or SHORT screws as in 
“9 out of 10” repiacements by best me- 
chanics — quickly work loose, destroy 
themselves! 

“SEXAUER" finds 
the answer—after 
34 years research 


Now, NEW Pat’d. 
“Sexauer” SELF- 
LOCK screws, 
with expanding 
NYLON PLUG 
imbedded in the 
threads, fasten 
and lock at correct 
depths AUTO- 
MATICALLY, 
hold faucet washer 
firmly. Made of 
rust and corrosion 
resisting Monel, 
heads won't twist 
off, screw slots 
won't distort; they 
can be used over and over. 

When installed with NEW Pat’d. 
“Sexauer” EASY-TITE faucet washers, 
this combination outlasts past faucet 
repairs “6 to 1”! 

EASY-TITES are made of super- 
tough, pliable duPont compound 
(neither rubber nor fibre) to withstand 
super-hot water and make tight even on 
worn, corroded seats. They are further 
reinforced with a vulcanized layer of 
Fiberglas to resist distortion and split- 
ting from shut-off squeeze. 


Note Nylon plug — — locks 
screws automatically 
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Note Fibergias backing —— 
resists closing squeeze 


The hidden costs of faucet leaks! 

As authenticated by Hackensack, N. J. 
Water Co. and American Gas Associa- 
tion, stopping just ONE pin-hole 
(1/32") size leak can reduce water 
waste 8,000 gal. monthly. Stopping a 
hot water.faucet “drip” can result in 
water and fuel saving of over $7.58 
QUARTERLY—plus material and labor 
costs and costly fixture replacements! 

That’s why thousands of Government 
Agencies, Housing Projects, Hospitals, 
Colleges, Schools, Manufacturers, Ho- 
tels, Realties and Utilities — country 
wide—look to“SEXAUER?” Technicians 
skilled in plumbing maintenance know- 
how. They are trained to determine 
stock levels thru complete SURVEYS 
of actual fixtures in service and to in- 
stall stock systems that avoid over- 
stocking and shortages. 


NEW SELF-LOCK SCREWS and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just part of 
the “SEXAUER” line of over 3000 
TRIPLE-WEAR plumbing repair parts 
and Pat’d. precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER” Technician in your 
vicinity will make our NEW, 126 pg. 
Catalog H available and gladly consult 
with you regarding your plumbing 
maintenance problems without obliga- 
tion. Write today! 
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| J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc. Dept. J-46 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y 


| Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your 
NEW, 126 page Catalog H. 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL RAPS FHLBB 
DEFERRED COMPENSATION PRACTICE 


Too big a slice of the undivided 
profits and reserves of federally 
chartered savings and loan compa- 
nies is being used to provide retire- 
ment benefits for company officials. 
This complaint was directed at the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
by Comptroller General Joseph 
Campbell in statements that accom- 
panied the copies of its 1954 audit 
report sent to the speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to 
Vice-president Nixon. 

In July 1952, Mr. Campbell said, 
“responsible officials” called atten- 
tion to the need for regulations and 
establishment of “responsible limita- 
tions” on deferred compensation and 
other retirement plans by savings and 
loan associations and the need for 
such rulings was emphasized again 
in 1953 and 1954. However, as yet, 
“no regulations have been issued,” 
he said. A particular instance point- 
ed out shows that a $100,000 de- 
ferred compensation plan for a mem- 
ber association’s president was ap- 
proved on the basis of a vote by five 
directors—three of whom were re- 
lated to the  president—and six 
shareholders. According to the 
statement accompanying the audit 
report, “There was no _ indication 
that any report was ever given to 
shareholders by the association or by 
the Home Loan Bank Board indi- 
cating the unusually high total com- 
pensation.” 

Meanwhile, events elsewhere in 
the country have given the FHLBB 
more headaches. In Norfolk, an em- 
ployee who had served the Com- 
monwealth Building and Loan As- 
sociation for 28 years—some in the 
capacity of assistant secretary-treas- 
urer—has been indicted for em- 
bezzling nearly 3 million dollars 
from the firm. The Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation 
had to step in to purchase assets of 
the corporation to make up the de- 
ficit and in February the FHLBB 
announced its approval of the trans- 
fer of Commonwealth’s assets and 
obligations to another Norfolk asso- 
ciation. 

And there’s been trouble in 
Milwaukee, too—in March the 
FHLBB turned over operation of 
the Beacon Federal Savings and 


Loan Association to a temporary 
representative. In explaining the 
move, FHLBB said the board’s ex- 
aminers had uncovered evidence in- 
dicating that the association may 
have been making transactions con- 
trary to its charter and felt “it was 
necessary to take over temporarily 
the management of the association 
in order to protect the best interests 
of its shareholders.” 


INTEREST RATES ON SHORT-TERM 
NOTES SHOW SLIGHT INCREASE 
After dipping briefly in February, 
interest rates on short-term notes 
went up again in a March 20 sale, 
when 56 local housing authorities 
sold a total of $110,527,000 in tem- 
porary obligations. Rates in February 
averaged 1.585 per cent (see March 
JournaL, page 81) ; borrowing costs 
climbed to 1.619 in March, marking 
an increase of .034 per cent, with 
rates on individual sales ranging 
from 1.47 to 1.89 per cent. 
Heaviest borrower in the March 
sale was the New Orleans authority, 
with over 20 million dollars in notes 
going over the counter. The Wash- 
ington, D. C. authority ranked sec- 
ond, with an issue of close to 6 mil- 
lion dollars. Average maturity date 
on all notes traded was a little over 
five months from the date of sale. 


COLE'S PROPOSAL FOR CONGRESS 
OF HOUSEWIVES DRAWS CENSURE 

Housing and Home Finance 
Agency Administrator Albert M. 
Cole in early March came up with 
the idea of staging a “Woman’s Con- 
gress on Housing’—a scheme to 
bring about 100 middle - income 
housewives to Washington, at gov- 
ernment expense, to air their views 
on what makes a good house. “The 
government not only wants to find 
the answers, but has to have them,” 
Mr. Cole declared. 

But at least one congressman— 
Representative James M. Quigley 
(D) Pennsylvania—thinks the plan’s 
“ridiculous.” “Why housing author- 
ities .. . would be interested in learn- 
ing what the women of this country 
want in a house is beyond my com- 
prehension,” he said. 

In substantiating the need for a 
woman’s congress to establish a basis 
for the future of housing design, 
Mr. Cole maintained that “In the 
decade ahead, the American people 
will invest at least . 100 billion 
dollars in new homes. The govern- 
ment does not propose to be a part- 





eBELCO - 


SAVES YOU BIG MONEY! 







Ball bearings convert 
friction to compres- 
sion. Bibb washers last 
for years. No grind. 
No leaks. No service. 


Belco ball bearing washers, 
quickly installed on leaky fau- 
cets, insure service free opera- 
tion for years. Save $1.00 or 
more per faucet per year! 
Figure it out! 

BELCO replacement stems also 
available, made to order from 
your sample stem. Sold direct 
to you. LIFETIME GUAR- 
ANTEE. Write, wire or phone 
for FREE SAMPLE and com- 


plete information. 


BELCO DIVISION 


Miller Manufacturing Co. 
5919 Tireman, Detroit 4, Mich. 











ner to a 100 billion dollar mistake.” 
To this end, HHFA in March be- 
gan soliciting letters from house- 
wives that express practical views 
on design; the women to make the 
Washington trip are to be selected 
on the basis of these letters. 

Here, according to Mr. Cole, are 
some of the recommendations made 
by the almost 1500 ladies who 
already have sent in letters: many 
want a family room (a large room 
with cooking, eating, and play 
space); some are willing to settle 
for a small living room; others would 
have bedroom space reduced to just 
the area needed for beds and dress- 
ing. Indications are that most of the 
letters have been received from 
women of families now living in 
homes ranging in price from $10,000 
to $25,000. 


REPORT MORE ACTION ON URBAN 
RENEWAL “SPECIAL AID" PROGRAMS 
Here are the latest additions to the 
list of communities and institutions 
that have received or been promised 
federal support through urban re- 
newal “booster” programs—section 
701 (planning assistance), section 
314 (demonstration grants), and 
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windows. 


Factories in Berkeley, California 


and Toccoa, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF METAL SCREENS SINCE 1923 




















Maintenance men and housing 
officials choose TENSION tite 


““Tension-tite screens are easier to install. The Guide 
Bar shows where to put the screws, and there are no ad- 
justments to make. Just tighten the screws and the screens 
fit automatically.’’ This is the typical comment of a hous- 
ing maintenance man. 

“‘What I like is the hardware...so simple and strong it 
can’t break off,”’ says another. ‘“‘It is anchored to the sill 
instead of to a flimsy blindstop. We are gradually replac- 
ing all our screens with Tension-tites.”’ 

If you would like to see how these screens stand up on 
some of your double-hung wood windows, please get in 
touch with our nearest office. 


e- 


RUDIGER-LANG CO. 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans 12, La. TUlane 7186 
2701 Eighth Street, Berkeley 10, Calif. THornwall 3-0340 


In Southern California: Tension-tite Window Screen Co. 
8473 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. OLive 3-4100 
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NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 122) 
Federal Housing Administration sec- 
tion 220 and 221 mortgage insur- 
ance. (For a roundup of planning 
assistance and demonstration grants 
authorized to date see page 129). 


Planning aid. A Connecticut re- 
gion that was hard hit by last year’s 
floods will benefit from the atest 
federal grant made under th®*sec- 
tion 701 planning assistance pro- 
gram. The grant, authorized in 
March, will be used by the Connecti- 
cut Development Commission to 
carry out planning work aimed at 
minimizing danger from future floods 
and to provide a basis for sound 
urban development. The work is to 
be prepared in two stages: (1) a 
pilot plan and report and (2) a com- 
prehensive plan in the form of re- 
ports, plans, maps, and other graph- 
ic material. 


Demonstration grant. Baltimore’s 
technique in record keeping in con- 
nection with housing code enforce- 
ment and other urban renewal ac- 
tivities will be documented and the 
study made available to other cities 
as a result of a $2333 grant author- 
ized in March under the section 314 
program. In announcing the grant, 
Urban Renewal Administration 
Commissioner J. W. Follin said: “An 
account of Baltimore’s long experi- 
ence with housing law enforcement 
and neighborhood rehabilitation has 
been in strong demand. . .” especi- 
ally since the enactment of federal 
urban renewal legislation. 


Section 221 aid. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Auburn, Alabama; and Chi- 
cago Heights, Illinois all became 
eligible in March for section 221 
mortgage insurance to help rehouse 
low-income families displaced by ur- 
ban renewal activities. Action in re- 
gard to these cities brought to 21 
the total of such certifications (see 
March Journat, page 78). In Rich- 
mond, the certification applies to 275 
units; Auburn, 44; and Chicago 
Heights, 154. The entire number of 
units in Richmond and Auburn are 
to be used to house minority group 
families, while in Chicago Heights, 
96 units are to be reserved for this 
purpose. 


Section 220. Since the JouRNAL’s 
March report on section 220 activity 
(page 78), here’s what has hap- 
pened: two mortgages have been in- 
sured for a total of 508 dwelling 
units in New York City’s Delano 
Village project; FHA has made two 
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SEND US YOUR SAMPLE 


* Kohler * Briggs 
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* Speakman *Crane *Chicago Faucet Co. 


*Sloan Valve «Eljer «Republic 
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more commitments to insure mort- 
gages for a total of 286 units in New 
York’s Manhattantown project and 
66 units in Cleveland. Action is still 
pending on nine applications that 
would provide for a total of 3156 
units. February applicants: New 
York’s Manhattantown (two appli- 
cations) , 574 units; Cleveland’s Gar- 
den Valley, 222 units; and Phila- 
delphia’s Parkway project, 428 units. 


TWO UNIVERSITIES TRY NEW WAYS 
TO PROMOTE BETTER CITY PLANNING 


A technique for encouraging un- 
dergraduate students in 11 fields of 
study to undertake graduate work 
in city planning has been developed 
by the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. And Harvard University this 
month staged a conference at which 
architects, landscape architects, and 
city planners got together to find 
out how they could best coordinate 
their work to promote better urban 
design. 

Georgia Tech’s promotion scheme 
is based on the fact that “city plan- 
ning today involves a multiplicity 
of specialists.” The institute has, 
therefore, prepared a series of 11 
pamphlets, each one “guest au- 
thored” by a well known specialist 
in a field related to planning. The 
pamphlets are designed to encourage 
participation in the institute’s two- 
year “Graduate Specialists City 
Planning Program.” For example, 
one pamphlet features a statement 
by economist Alvin H. Hansen, key 
sentence of which is: “There seems 
therefore to emerge an attractive 
career in city planning for compe- 
tently trained economists primar- 
ily interested in economic policy 
and community progress.” Another 
pamphlet, directed toward archi- 
tects, was written by Henry S. 


*Watrous 


—and ALL OTHERS 


DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 


Churchill. The others make appeals 
to sociologists, attorneys, landscape 
architects, geographers, public ad- 
ministration students, fine arts under- 
graduates, civil engineers, and those 
specializing in American studies. 
Copies of the leaflets are available 
free on request to Howard K. Men- 
hinick, regents’ professor of city 
planning, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta. 

The Harvard University event, an 
invitational conference aimed at 
finding a common base for the joint 
work of the architect, landscape 
architect, and city planner in urban 
design, was sponsored April 9 and 
10 by the faculty and alumni asso- 
ciation of the graduate school of de- 
sign of Harvard University. 

Major topics for discussion were: 
“Attitudes Towards Urban Design,” 
“Urban Designs of Today,” “The 
Role of the Three Design Profes- 
sions; Methods of Coordination,” 
“Forces that Are Shaping Cities To- 
day,” “Problems of Implementation 
of Urban Design,” “Is Urban De- 
sign Possible Today?” and “Where 
Do We Go From Here?” Sponsors 
of the conference have indicated that 
the meeting was intended to set the 
groundwork for later sessions on the 
same general topics. 


HONORS GO TO CLEVELAND AGAIN; 
DETROIT IS ALSO A WINNER 


Cleveland came up for honors 
from two directions in_ recent 
months: (1) Administrator Albert 
M. Cole of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, speaking in Febru- 
ary before a conference of mayors, 
selected the city as an ideal example 
for describing urban renewal in ac- 
tion and (2) Progressive Architecture 
magazine in January announced that 
an annual award citation for urban 
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redevelopment went to Cleveland for 
its St. Vincent charity hospital urban 
renewal project. First design award 
for redevelopment in the Progressive 
Architecture contest went to Detroit's 
Gratiot-Orleans study, which was 
conducted under the auspices of what 
is now known as the Citizens Rede- 
velopment Corporation (see January 
Journat, page 25). 

Mr. Cole described in glowing 
terms Cleveland’s urban renewal 
projects — Longwood and Garden 
Valley—and the methods used to put 
them in operation. He pointed to the 
city as having a longer continuous 
record of organized planning and 
development than most American 
cities, explaining that more than 40 
years ago the city established a plan- 
ning commission that drew up, 
among other things, a thoroughfare 
plan and zoning ordinance. In citing 
some Cleveland “firsts,” Mr. Cole 
mentioned the establishment of a 
metropolitan housing authority; the 
creation of a solid partnership be- 
tween citizens, private enterprise, and 
city, state, and federal housing agen- 
cies; “turnabout” housing (see No- 
vember 1955 JouRNAL, page 411). 
“And Cleveland continues to look 
forward,” Mr. Cole said. “Its motto 
might well be: ‘What’s past is pro- 
logue.’ ” 

The Cleveland study honored by 
Progressive Architecture proposes re- 
vitalization and renewal of down- 
town Cleveland. Plans call for a 2 
million dollar expansion of the hos- 
pital, expansion of public and paro- 
chial school facilities, moderate-in- 
come housing, and residences for 
hospital internes. 


FOUR PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 
FEATURE SESSIONS ON RENEWAL 


Regional scientists, economists, sta- - 


tisticians, planners—professionals in 
all those fields heard the facts on 
current urban renewal and housing 
programs and problems during na- 
tional conferences of the past few 
months. 

A panel discussion on “Basic Re- 
search Problems of the Urban- 
Metropolitan Region” was featured 
at the conference of the Regional 
Science Association in New York 
City December 28. Main speaker was 
Professor John T. Howard of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, president of the American 
Institute of Planners, with commen- 
taries by Ernest M. Fisher, Gerald 
Breese, and Lyle C. Fitch. 

The following day the regional 
association joined with the American 
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Economic Association to sponsor a 
session titled “Economic Growth X: 
Urban Growth and Development.” 
Professor Walter Isard of MIT, presi- 
dent of the regional organization, 
served as chairman. Two papers were 
given at this session, one on “The 
Spread of Cities” by Professor Don- 
ald J. Bogue of the University of 
Chicago and one on “Changes With- 
in Cities” by Professor Chester Rap- 
kin of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Martin Meyerson of the ACTION 
staff and Joseph L. Fisher discussed 
the papers. 

Also meeting in New York City 
late in December was the American 
Statistical Association. Its program 
featured a session on “Putting Census 
Tracts to Work” at which a paper 
on “Census Tract Data Used in 
Urban Renewal Studies in Philadel- 
phia” was presented by William L. 
Rafsky, Philadelphia’s housing co- 
ordinator. Participating in the dis- 
cussion of this paper was Morton 
Hoffman, director of research and 
statistics for the Baltimore housing 
authority. 

Renewal and planning was in the 
limelight once again during the an- 
nual meeting of the American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association in Wash- 
ington February 17. The conference 
featured a workshop session on “Fed- 
eral Relations to Local Planning” 
chaired by Henry S. Churchill of 
Philadelphia. The workshop included 
a discussion on urban renewal and 
local planning led by the commis- 
sioner of the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration, James W. Follin; a discus- 
sion on urban planning assistance 
lead by Tracy B. Augur, director of 
urban planning assistance for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
and a discussion of federal assistance 
and local housing and renewal pro- 
grams by Lawrence M. Cox of Nor- 
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folk. The subject also got coverage 
at other sessions of the conference 
through such speakers as Philadel- 
phia’s Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., 
Pittsburgh’s Mayor David L. Law- 
rence, William L. C. Wheaton, Carl 
L. Feiss, Joseph P. McMurray, Anna 
S. Miller, and Frances H. Morton. 


MOST LOCAL AUTHORITIES OPERATE 
UNDER SMALL PROGRAMS MANUAL 

More than two-thirds of all local 
housing authorities developing or 
managing projects under the Public 
Housing Administration are operat- 
ing under the small low-rent pro- 
gram. This fact was revealed in the 
first annual report ever prepared by 
PHA that analyzes the small author- 
ity program. Small authority partici- 
pation in the federal low-rent pro- 
gram adds up to about 46,000 units 

almost 10 per cent of total han- 
dled by all local housing authorities. 

The classification of “small” au- 
thority, the PHA summary statement 
notes, is “flexible,” although, for all 
practical purposes, “any authority 
operating (or planning to operate) 
not more than 200 units is permitted 
to operate under the Small Low- 
rent Programs Manual. The limit 
stretches beyond 200 units for almost 
10 per cent of the authorities operat- 
ing “small” programs. 

As of September 30, 1955, there 
were 610 small program authorities 
in 36 states and 791 localities. Two 
out of every five places where such 
authorities operated had rural non- 
farm programs, Among the 475 ur- 
ban places, only 15 per cent had 
populations of 25,000 or more and 
all had less than 250,000. All PHA 
field offices, except Puerto Rico, han- 
dle small authority programs, with 
the Fort Worth office proportionately 
handling the largest number—81 per 
cent of the authorities under its ju- 
risdiction are small authorities. 
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ENGLAND’S GOAL: 


slumless cities within 20 years 


BLEECKER MARQUETTE of Cincinnati, on a visit to England 
in late 1955, talked with leading city planners and housing officials 
and took a number of housing tours. He reports: a return to the 
country’s prewar slum clearance drive; a bold city planning ap- 
proach aimed at lowering big city density; a trend toward high-rise 
apartments; a peak building rate: a good standard of design and 


construction 


but a current concern that progress ought to be 


slowed in view of the general economic picture. Mr. Marquette was 
for many years the executive secretary of the Better Housing League 
of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Inc., which he currently serves 


as aconsultant. 


A slumless city is the commenda- 
ble goal London housing officials 
have set for themselves. Other Eng- 
lish communities with less over- 
whelming problems are headed in 
the same direction. Some leaders 
feel that they will achieve their goal 
in 20 years: one thought five years 
might suffice. On the other hand, 
A. R. Kerrell-Vaughan, general sec- 
retary of the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council, told me 
that there are one million substand- 
ard houses still in England and felt 
sure more than 20 years would be 
required to eliminate them. Further, 
he says that for 15 years no slum 
clearance work of any significance 
has been carried out. 

It is impossible to know who is 
right on the time schedule . . . but 
certainly progress is being made. On 
my last previous visit to England, in 
1935, slum elimination and rehous- 
ing were going ahead at an impres- 
sive pace and, had it not been for 
the war, I believe the major part 
of the job would have been done 
by now. 
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They are “planning big,” these 
English planners. Many bombed-out 
residential areas have already been 
completely rebuilt. Support for an 
aggressive housing program is practi- 
cally nation-wide. Nearly every issue 
of the London Times has one or 
more items about planning or hous- 
ing. The housing and planning peo- 
ple I talked to are Conservatives and 
all of them said they were for “get- 
ting on with the job.” The party 
disagreements seem to be as to meth- 
ods. Most of my information, except 
for my own observations on several 
housing tours, I got from Lady 
Pepler, leader of the opposition on 
the housing committee of the Lon- 
don county council (the Labor party 
has a majority in the council); Mr 
R. B. Brittain, a Conservative mem- 
ber of a town council in Essex; and 
members of the technical staffs of 
the planning department and of the 
housing management division of the 
LCC. 

An intelligent city plan is essential 
to good programming for housing, 
as any “houser” knows. In England, 





Parliament has required every city 
and county to make a plan, which is 
then subject to review and approval! 
by Parliament. 

On the twelfth of July last, the 
London council approved an amaz- 
ingly bold and thorough plan—the 
first comprehensive plan for the en- 
tire county ever adopted and _ for- 
mally approved by Parliament. 
That was news to me because I had 
thought that that had happened 
years before.) I had an opportunity 
to study the plan under the tutelage 
of an official who had helped make 
it. One of the things that impressed 
me was that they are facing up to 
the fact that London is too densely 
built up, have made provision in the 
plan for reducing the density, and 
are proceeding to do it. They have 
determined for every section of the 
county the proper maximum popula- 
tion density. It will, of course, take 
time to reduce the over-populated 
sections but they are determined to 
do it gradually by acquiring and de- 
molishing old structures that have ~ 
outlived their usefulness and by try- 
ing to induce the displaced families 
to move out of London. Over the 
next 20 years the aim is to reduce 
the county population by some 300,- 
00—an objective not incorporated 
in any American city planning that 
I know of. 

In order to accomplish this goal, 
the LCC is helping to promote the 
building of new towns, some as far 
as 100 miles from London. In fact, 
eight such towns have already been 
built with the idea that each will 
have its own industries to provide 
employment. Factory sites are set 
aside and factories needing financial 
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THE PICTURES ... 


On page 126, left: St. Paul’s 
Cray—a 3000-unit community, with 
92 strategically located shops; 
three schools; 87 apartments for 
families in income brackets higher 
than other residents; “squares” of 
group housing, as pictured, for 

75 older couples. 


At right on page 126, one of the 
apartment structures in a new 
London estate. Buildings such as 
this were placed on each of the 
four corners of the development, 
with smaller terrace houses 

on the rest of the land. 


On page 127, another London 
estate: Woodberry Down. Middle 
building is a health center. 


All photographs courtesy of the 
London County Council. 


help to meet the cost of transferring 
their locations from London, get it. 
One drawback in the homebuild- 
ing programs of London and other 
large cities—not true of the smaller 
ones—is that they are having more 
and more to go to apartment house 
building. Some of the leaders insist 
that this type of building is unavoid- 
able because of the scarcity of sites 
in the large cities. Others say it is 
not necessary. All agree that row- 
type houses are preferable for fami- 
lies with children and that the fami- 
lies like them much better. 
Homebuilding is booming. About 
350,000 dwelling units are going up 
every year. What I saw of it in and 
out of London was, in general, well 
planned, well designed, and well 
built. It is far better designed and 
more attractive than the new hous- 
ing of 1935. Private building opera- 
tors are building more than at any 
time since the war, including prac- 
tically all of the homes for sale. They 
are catering to the needs of all of 
the upper-income groups and, except 
in the large cities, much of the mid- 
dle-income group. They can’t get the 


prices down to the moderate-income 
family pocketbook in London. 

I was interested to know what the 
housing people think of the way pub- 
lic housing tenants take care of their 


homes. They say “well”—except in 
the older, less desirable houses. Prob- 
lem families are few in number and 
LCC people told me they thought 
the door-to-door rent collectors are 
partly responsible for the generally 
good housekeeping. 

In some of the newer London es- 
tates they have been experimenting 
with building a few high-rent apart- 
ments for the professional people, to 
get away from segregating one eco- 
nomic group. This experiment hasn’t 
worked too well. 

In the newer developments, it is 
routine now to provide some units 
designed for older couples. The ones 
I saw were most attractive. 

An experiment with rehabilitation 
is under way in some favorable sec- 
tions of London but it is too soon, I 
am told, to assess the results. 

England is doing a good job in 
housing. The problem can scarcely 





be said to have been solved, how- 
ever, when the London county coun- 
cil—for example—has a waiting list 
of 160,000 families, some 50,000 of 
whom are in desperate housing need. 
The total number of dwelling units 
in LCC housing approximates 150,- 
OOO. 

Now comes the disconcerting note: 
that the Conservative government 
feels it cannot afford to continue 
building at the rate of 300,000 to 
350,000 houses a year. In order to 
cut down the effective demand, ac- 
cording to Dennis Healey, M.P., 
writing in the February issue of the 
New Republic, the government has 
taken a series of steps to make houses 
more expensive. Among the meas- 
ures were raising interest rates on 
local authority loans and cutting 
government subsidies by one-half. 
Local authorities may be forced to 
resort to graded rents again. In any 
event, this move appears to represent 
a definite set-back to housing prog- 
ress in England. Maybe now it will 
take 30 instead of 20 years to get 
decent housing for all families. 


SLUM CLEARANCE ENDS LONDON'S “LIMEHOUSE” AREA 


Ar old and storied section of London that has captured the fancy of Americans for many years 
—Limehouse—has just about disappeared under the combined attack of 1940 blitz bombs and postwar 
slum clearance. Inspiration of the Broadway sonz hit, “Limehouse Blues;” locale of the fabulous 
adventures of Dr. Fu Manchu; home of a murd:-rous character created by Charles Dickens; scene 


of countless tales of sailors and ships and sinister adventures . 
dreds of new flats, built and managed by the London County Council. 
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. . Limehouse now is the site for hun- 
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A BANKER 





relates experience in financing nonwhite housing 


EARL B. SCHWULST, President and Chairman of the Board of the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York City, was the guest speaker at a Febru- 
ary I luncheon in Washington, D.C. sponsored by the Potomac Chapter of 
NAHRO and the Washington Housing Association. The following is a sum- 
mary of his address, prepared by the chapter. 


Addressing himself specifically to 
the topic “Housing Nonwhite Fami- 
lies,” Mr. Schwulst pointed up the 
gravity of the vast unmet needs in 
this field and of the problems fac- 
ing nonwhites in acquiring adequate 
housing. He cited one reported find- 
ing that out of 9 million new private 
dwellings produced between 1940 
and 1950, only 100,000 went to non- 
whites. Another index of the problem 
put forward by Mr. Schwulst was a 
figure, taken from a Housing and 
Home Finance Agency report: 242 
million additional nonfarm standard 
dwellings need to be provided dur- 
ing 1950-1960 through new con- 
struction, conversion, or rehabilita- 
tion to serve nonwhite families ade- 
quately. The speaker conceded that 
racial transition in existing housing 
helps take care of some of these 
families but added that it was only 
“meeting the need after a fashion.” 

Mr. Schwulst cited a number of 
the complications in producing new 
housing open to minority group 
families, pausing to stress, among 
them, the “builder-lender attitudes 
which are still making it rather diffi- 
cult in some instances” to overcome 
the problem. But he immediately 
and carefully observed, on the basis 
of his intimate contacts with a large 
number of builders and lenders, that 
restrictive attitudes are changing for 
the better. He stated: “In the last 
eight or ten years and in the last 
three or four, especially, it has be- 
come increasingly apparent that these 
attitudes are improving.” 

By way of illustrating the liberal- 
izing of industry attitudes on race, 
he revealed his expectations with re- 
spect to a very large builder oper- 
ating in the east. He described the 
builder as one “who’s about to em- 
bark on a very large development 
and who’s going to do something, I 
understand, along the line of open 
occupancy.” 

Mr. Schwulst also credited “law 
courts and legislative action” with 
rendering considerable helpful im- 


pact. He stated that upon passage 
last year of a New York state law 
forbidding discrimination in hous- 
ing enjoying publicly-insured financ- 
ing (for example, under mortgages 
insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration), “there were fears that 
builders would quit building.” But, 
said Mr. Schwulst, “I haven’t seen 
any evidence yet of builders stop- 
ping because of that law.” 

He pointed out that the 1000 new 
dwellings in a cooperative develop- 
ment in Morningside Heights in New 
York City are selling readily to 
whites, despite a nondiscrimination 
requirement. He said that, even be- 
fore start of construction, 750 of the 
1000 apartments had been sold, with 
purchases by whites, Negroes, and 
Orientals all being concluded in the 
same office. The Bowery Savings 
Bank handled the mortgage financ- 
ing for the larger portion of this 
15% million dollar development, 
with six other banks financing the 
remainder. 

The speaker went on to mention 
some further facts on the loans his 


bank had handled on housing open 
to minority occupancy. He said that 
the Bowery had loaned at least 38 
million dollars on nonwhite-occupied 
housing and probably much more, 
since, in most cases, the Bowery has 
no prior knowledge of the race of 
occupants or owners. The institu- 
tion also recently provided a 61% 
million dollar FHA-insured loan on 
Delano Village in Harlem. This 
housing will be open to families with- 
out regard to race. 

He related his bank’s part in 
financing the permanent mortgages 
for Concord Park Homes, a devel- 
opment of 140 ranch houses just 
outside of Philadelphia and generally 
considered a model in open occu- 
pancy housing. His bank provided 
the developer with the mortgage 
money, after learning that the de- 
veloper was having difficulty in ob- 
taining the necessary financing in 
Philadelphia. Said Mr. Schwulst: 
“T now find that the attitudes have 
changed and the developer can get 
Philadelphia financing for this kind 
of housing in his second develop- 
ment on another site.” 

Touching upon the liberalizing of 
attitudes with respect to nonwhite 
movement into previously white 
neighborhoods, he briefly mentioned 
the constructive influence of research. 
Two studies, both conducted in the 








York City.” 


ABOUT MR. SCHWULST ... 


The program committee of NAHRO’s Potomac Chapter, headed 
by George B. Nesbitt, which helped arrange for Mr. Schwulst’s 
appearance at the chapter’s February meeting, submitted the fol- 
lowing information on the speaker’s background. 

“Mr. Schwulst is an important and influential banker, as is 
reflected in his being a past president of the Savings Banks Associ- 
ation of the State of New York as well as of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks. He has also served the American 
Bankers Association in various capacities. For years the Bowery 
Savings Bank has made a helpful and progressive contribution 
in financing housing available to minorities in both segregated 
and open occupancy projects. On this front, Mr. Schwulst has con- 
tributed positive and vigorous leadership and is continuing to do 
so. Presently he serves as chairman of a 17-member national com- 
mission sponsored by the Fund for the Republic for a study on the 
housing of minorities. His bank is the mortgagee for Concord Park 
Homes in Bucks County on the outskirts of Philadelphia, an open 
occupancy project of 140 homes. With a similar goal, the Bowery 
is currently engaged in developing multi-family housing open to 
all races covering several blocks in the Harlem section of New 
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San Francisco Bay Area, California, 
were cited. 

The first was under the direction 
of Davis McEntire, professor of 
social welfare at the University of 
California (Berkeley) and currently 
in charge of a nation-wide study on 
housing minority families with which 
Mr. Schwulst is also associated. In 
the McEntire study, interviewers 
questioned white residents in 16 rep- 
resentative neighborhoods into which 
minority families had moved. No 
particular antagonism was discov- 
ered and 70 per cent of 549 people 
questioned described their initial at- 
titudes towards the newcomers as 
either favorable or neutral. The ma- 
jority of the remaining 30 per cent 
were not thinking of moving away. 

The other study, directed by Luigi 
M. Laurenti for the bureau of busi- 
ness and economic research at the 
University of California (Berkeley) , 
made comparisons between market 
prices of single-family residences 
differing only in the race of occu- 
pants or in nearness of nonwhite 
occupancy. The results and findings 
of this study “do not show that any 
deterioration in market prices oc- 
curred following changes in the racial 
pattern.” 

While Mr. Schwulst evidenced 
pride in his bank’s leadership in what 
he termed “people beginning to hear 
the ‘voice of conscience’ in this 
whole matter of race and housing,” 
he made plain that Bowery loans on 
nonwhite occupied and open occu- 
pancy housing were simply good 
business propositions. 

“Our policy is a simple one of 
lending to anyone who meets our 
credit standards as a sound risk. 
We're not sentimentalists. We are 


the trustees for 530,000 depositors, 


we must remember. 

“We don’t discriminate for or 
against any groups. We turn down 
a lot of Negro, just as we turn down 
a lot of white applicants, if they 
don’t meet our credit or other quali- 
fications. Our standards are the same 
for all and they don’t vary. 

“This is the principle we ought 
to have, we’re practicing it, and 
we're making money on it. 

During the question period, the 
Bowery president commented: “. . . 
let me say that I believe in pub- 
lic housing . . . I think that hous- 
ing is vested with a public interest, 
just as is education. Without public 
housing, we would be greatly re- 
tarded in getting rid of city slums and 
the crime, disease, and delinquency 
that thrive on slum conditions.” 
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HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, '54, ‘55 





WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 


Total number approved from February 29 to April 1: 4, bringing the 
total to 90 as of April 1. 
Names of new communities: Manchester, Tennessee; Corpus Christi, 


Texas; Dallas; Weber County, Utah. 








PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of February 29, 1956) 
Projects by Current Status 
Capital Grant Approved for Approved for Approved for 
Reservations Preliminary Planning Final Planning Execution 
Projects 349 136 100 113 
Locations 220° 110 91 75 
Amount $584,085,068 me's ‘ 








Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 





Planning Advances Temporary Loans Capital Grant 
Authorized Authorized Contracts Authorized 
Projects 370 85 108 
Amount $22,352,188 $192,134,083? $188,403,520 
*Smaller than the sum of components because some cities have projects in 
more than one category. Locations are in 28 states, the District of Colum- 


bia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
"Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately financed loans. 
Source: Urban Renewal Administration Report of Operations 





PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA ‘49, ‘54, "55) 
(As of February 29, 1956) 


Progress of Projects 








Under Annual Construction Construction 

Contributions Contract* Started Completed 
Units 54,983 19,876 193,261 
Projects 140 52 1,364 


Annual contributions contracts have been executed in the past six years 
in 830 localities, with construction started in 809, completed in 785. 
*Construction not started. 





Housing Amendments of 1955—45,000 Units Authorized 
(As of March 15, 1956) 


Applications Preliminary Planning Under Annual 
In Process Authorized Contributions Contract 








Units 12,457 28,102 318 
Localities ie 141 


Source: Publie Housing Administration progress reports 








HOUSING ACT OF 1954 (Sections 314, 701) 
Section 314, Demonstration Grants 
Total number of recipients from March 1 to April 1: 1, bringing the 
total number of grants to 9, as of April 1, 1956. 
Name of new recipient: Baltimore (see page 124). 





Section 701, Planning Assistance 


Total number of new recipients from March 1 to April 1: 1, bringing 
the total to 19 as of April 1, 1956. 

Name of new recipient: Connecticut Development Commission (see 
page 124). 
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TODAY’S SCHOOL KIDS 


are tomorrow's hope of renewing our cities 


FRANCES H. MORTON, Executive Secretary of Baltimore’s Citizens Planning and Housing 
Association, describes what is being done in her community to educate “the next generation to 
carry on the task of renewing our cities.” She tells how teachers learn about housing and plan- 
ning in workshops sponsored by the board of education. She tells how these teachers are then 
free to pass this knowledge along to their students in whatever way best suits their neighborhoods 
and their interests. She describes the annual “Clean-up, Fix-up” campaign that her association 
conducts in cooperation with the schools. She concludes with the hopeful statement: “Baltimore 


is breeding a new generation of citizens. . 


. They will not be satisfied with conditions as they are, 


for they have learned that they have the right to something better. They have been taught what 
they can do, what they can have if they are willing to work for it. They have learned how to work 
. and they will work. Our future is in the good hands of these littlest citizens.” 


The crusade against the slums of 
America is really just beginning and 
it will be up to the next generation 
to carry on the task of renewing our 
cities. Unless this new generation is 
aware of its problems and responsi- 
bilities and informed as to the tools 
necessary to combat the evils of 
slums and blight, progress cannot 
be made. 

What of this generation? Will the 
children brought up in the security 
and comparative luxury of “good 
neighborhoods” fully realize the en- 
ervating effect of slums on the whole 
community? Will citizens bred in the 
squalor and inertia of the festering 
sore spots of our cities learn to hope, 
to desire something better, and to 
act in their own behalf? 

Baltimore feels that education is 
the answer . . . education that be- 
gins at kindergarten level and encom- 
passes parents and teachers when- 
ever practicable. The amazing story 
of what has been done in the schools 
of Baltimore has been told by Hans 
Froelicher, Jr. in “The School and 
Its Role in Community Develop- 
ment” published in the May 1955 
issue of the Journal of Marriage 
and Family Living . . . an issue de- 
voted entirely to housing problems. 
Mr. Froelicher writes with a dual 
viewpoint, for he is both educator 
(headmaster of the Park School) 
and president of the Citizens Plan- 
ning and Housing Association of 
Baltimore. 


Department of Education 


Schools should be the cultural and 
social center of a community. In 
Baltimore, so that each school may 
serve its community needs more fully, 


the department of education has de- 
centralized administration and _ al- 
lowed great leeway in curricula. 
Teachers are encouraged to learn 
community needs by enrolling in 
department - sponsored community 
study workshops. Housing receives 
special emphasis in these workshops 

. one third of the first year course 
is devoted to it and teachers may 
elect to specialize in housing during 
second and third year courses. Be- 
sides getting a thorough knowledge 
of the community and the programs 
and progress being made, these 
teachers learn how to institute com- 
munity action and how to integrate 
the study of housing into their cur- 
ricula. 

For its community study work- 
shops and the work in its schools, 
the department of education calls 
freely on the services of the public 
agencies in Baltimore devoted to 
housing and planning . . . for there 
is a close relationship among them. 
The agencies are ready with speak- 
ers, slides, and literature . . . with 
facts, figures, and guidance for any 
class undertaking a specialized proj- 
ect in one of the housing fields. In 
return, the schools help to interpret 
the functions and programs of the 
agencies to students and to neighbor- 
hoods. The education committee of 
the Citizens Planning and Housing 
Association is composed of represen- 
tatives from the department of edu- 
cation, from the schools, from the 
many agencies, and from the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, as well as the 
volunteers from the citizen group. 

The library has also been extreme- 
ly helpful in presenting the housing 
problem to the public. Many dis- 


plays have been featured (including 
a window devoted to Mr. Froelich- 
er’s article and the work in the 
schools), films are available, and 
bibliographies have been compile? 
on crucial community problems. 


The Schools 


With this background of what 
educators are learning, let’s go on 
to the schools and the children. 
Teachers know that education is no 
longer just readin’, writin’, and 
*rithmetic. Education should prepare 
a child to take his place as a citizen 
active in the community. 

How do you awaken a child’s in- 
terest in a field as deep as housing 
and planning? An annual “Clean-up, 
Fix-up Campaign” in the schools, 
sponsored by CPHA and the board 
of education, is one of the greatest 
stimuli. It strives to adapt the prob- 
lems to the child’s own level (“clean- 
up, fix-up” being a much more com- 
prehensible term than “rehabilita- 
tion”) and supplies incentive by giv- 
ing awards to outstanding schools. 
There are three main categories in 
this activity and each school may 
enter any or all of them: general 
education; school and neighborhood 
improvement; and the adopt-a-lot 
plan. In discussing the schools we 
can amplify what each of these 
phases entails. 

In 1955, the fourth annual cam- 
paign was conducted from April 18 
to May 13. By the May 15 dead- 
line, 54 reports had been received 
from elementary, junior, and senior 
high schools . . . both public and 
independent. Additional reports came 
in too late to be tabulated and many 
schools participated without report- 
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ing, so that the number probably 
far exceeded that figure. 

Twenty schools were awarded cer- 
tificates of merit, based on the re- 
ports they had submitted and on 
visits paid to the schools by the vol- 
unteers from CPHA who run the 
campaign. These volunteers have ex- 
perience in teaching and in PTA 
work and both are important, for 
judging is a difficult matter. Activi- 
ties vary as widely as the schools, 
neighborhoods, and the capabilities 
of the students. Each of them have 
one thing incommon . . . they have 
awakened in the students both a 
sense of civic pride and of personal 
responsibility for the entire commu- 
nity. 

Schools integrate the “Clean-up, 
Fix-up” campaign into the curricu- 
lum. Art classes produce highly im- 
aginative posters. Language classes 
write poems, stories, and slogans. 
Many classes go on to write letters 
beseeching neighborhood coopera- 
tion. Plays, skits, and songs present 
the problems dramatically. In addi- 
tion, one of our prize-winning schools 
holds spelling bees with words con- 
nected with housing, keys arithmetic 
to the problems of housing and plan- 
ning. Science classes plant seeds. 
Health classes learn the “whys” of 
good housing. Classes take trips to 
housing agencies to find out how 
they work, to slum areas, to hous- 
ing projects, to the famous Baltimore 
pilot area. Assemblies are planned 


around films and slide talks dealing 
with the subject. The “Modern Prob- 
lems” classes of many high schools 
are primarily concerned with renew- 
ing our city. Planning projects are 
also carried on by three high schools 
and one of these schools last year 
issued a supplement to their school 
paper dealing with the role of educa- 
tion in city planning and housing. 


Lessons Learned 


The most important lesson learned 
in this activity is that the school and 
the community are the responsibility 
of each one of its citizens . . . no 
matter how young. One prize-win- 
ning school divided its school area 
into 10 zones, made the children 
living in each zone into a team 
under the direction of a teacher. Sur- 
vey trips were made to determine 
where attention was needed. Reports 
were made and letters sent to neigh- 
bors, to businessmen who owned 
property in the area, even to a fire- 
house that neglected its trash cans. 
Nuisance slips went to the depart- 
ment of health to report rat-infested 
houses. Results: neighborhood coop- 
eration in scrubbed steps, clean al- 
leys, a landlord inspired to replace 
an old pavement, lids on the fire- 
house cans, a neglected lot cleared 
of trash by the children, and a group 
of students who know how to get 
things done. Other schools staged 
parades to arouse the neighborhood 
to “Clean-up, Fix-up;” placed pos- 





ters in store windows; sent student 
groups out to paint, plant and scrub; 
made window boxes and planted 
them to brighten the houses around 
a new school; invited PTA coopera- 
tion in block or neighborhood proj- 
ects. Within the schools, cleanliness 
was the order of the day. Some 
schools went beyond this approach. 
A group of “unmanageable boys” 
turned a basement storeroom into a 
recreation area by whitewashing and 
by hanging bright pictures purchased 
with money derived from a paper 
drive they had conducted. 

There are many abandoned lots 
in Baltimore . . . both city-owned 
and private. Most of them become 
the repository of broken glass and 
trash of all sorts. The schools that 
work on the “Adopt-a-Lot” program 
clear a lot, level it if necessary, and 
either plant it as a garden or use it 
for recreation space. Developing 
something for community enjoyment 
gives the children a sense of accom- 
plishment that is hard to equal. 
Children often raise the money for 
seeds and tools themselves. They toil 
against almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles . . . ground that is stony and 
“worn-out,” a lack of watering facili- 
ties, the nightly invasion by vandals 
that reduce efforts to nothing. But 
go on, they do. The lots are not 
beautiful by garden club standards 

.. but the work and love and 
imagination that go into them are 
beautiful. 


YOUNGSTERS ON THE MARCH FOR GOOD HOUSING 


“Our seventh grade classes are starting a study of housing in New York City. 


Hence this 


letter to you.” “I have chosen housing as the subject of my term paper. . .” “I would like you 


to ‘sent’ me all your free books on conservation. 


” 


This is a sampling of quotes from letters received by NAHRO in recent months that reflect an 
interest in housing and increasing awareness of the slum problem on the part of both teachers and 
students in primary and secondary schools across the country. The hope of eventually licking the 
slum problem by educating the kids—from kindergarten through high school—to the concepts of 
good housing, as translated into action by schools in past years, was reported in the January 1953 
JourNAL (page 8). Recent developments in two cities are summarized below. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. An Ann Arbor high school teacher was surprised at the extent of stu- 


dent interest in housing. A few months ago he wrote NAHRO: “My. . 


. class chose for their 


next unit of study the housing problem in the United States. Their expressions of subjects of in- 
terest indicate a very challenging unit for me—a unit in which the student encompasses the wide 
gamut of the problem.” Here are some subjects the students asserted they wanted to explore: the 
trend of the housing shortage; slums; federal housing programs; the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion; local housing programs; housing projects; building and housing codes. 


Newark. The Newark public school system is this year launching a formal course of study in 
urban renewal and redevelopment for grades seven to 12. The course, to be included in the social 
studies curriculum, will be based on a bibliography that was prepared by a group of school librar- 
ians and will be taught as a project, with field trips and outside reading requirements. 
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LOCAL OPERATING STATISTICS 


put together easily, cheaply with punch cards 


JAMES L. GEDAMKE wrote the following article last July when he was serving as Adminis- 
trative Officer of the Portland, Oregon Housing Authority. Mr. Gedamke resigned from the au- 
thority in August (see August-September 1955 Journal, page 267) and it is not known whether 
the system he describes is still in use. The article is a follow-up to one published in the July 1955 
Journal by Mary K. Nenno on the importance of local operating statistics to better housing ad- 
ministration. Mr. Gedamke describes how to get such statistics quickly and inexpensively through 
the use of the “Unisort” key-punch card system of the Charles R. Hadley Company. For less than 
$150, he says, a local authority can equip itself to develop statistics in a matter of minutes on 
such subjects as median net income of all its tenants, percentage of unemployment, average length 
of tenancy, average family size. The way in which the cards are prepared and tabulated is de- 
scribed in detail, with the pictures on the right provided for further clarity. 


A year or two ago, the Housing 
Authority of Portland, Oregon had, 
for some time, been seeking a quick, 
economical way of gathering and 
maintaining statistical information 
about its tenants without creating an 
additional workload for its staff. The 
problem of workload has been a con- 
tinuing one for the authority because 
of the constant diminution of its tem- 
porary war housing and the resulting 
reduction in office personnel. 

The method finally hit upon was 
the Unisort—a key-punch type card 
made by the Charles R. Hadley 
Company. This system has proven 
itself to be the answer to the prob- 
lem. It enables the authority to pro- 
vide regular quarterly releases of sta- 
tistical information that not only as- 
sist its commissioners in making pol- 
icy decisions but are of much value to 
the management staff. The report is 
distributed regularly to many inter- 
ested organizations and public agen- 
cies in the city and is enjoying a very 
favorable reception. 

Low Cost, Easy Use 


Two very important aspects on the 
use of this type of system are its 
small cost and the ease with which 
facts can be compiled. The total cost 
to the authority for 5000 cards in 
three different colors, a Unisort 
needle, a hand notcher, and correc- 
tion strips was’ only $142.80. Since 
the major portion of this amount 
covered the purchase of the cards, 
the costs to a small housing author- 
ity would be less. Man-hours are now 
reduced to “man-minutes,” as far as 
statistics gathering is concerned, be- 
cause of the speed in operation. In- 
stead of 12 hours previously re- 


quired, it now takes approximately 
15 minutes to tabulate the facts on 
any one of the characteristics of 1400 
tenant families. 

The basic data are kept on a 5 x 8 
inch card. This record card contains 
a series of holes on all four edges. 
Each hole, when notched singly or 
in combination with other holes, re- 
cords the desired information on 
family characteristics. 

The information kept on each ten- 
ant family is as follows: 


1—Account number of unit occupied 
2—Date of initial occupancy 
3—Rent range 

4—Race 

5—Service status 

6—Family composition 

7—Annual net income 
8—Occupation 

9—If unemployed, source of finan- 
cial assistance 


The cards are filed in numerical 
order by account number. It is a 
good idea to maintain separate files 
for each project under management 
and, in order to facilitate identifica- 
tion, to use different colored cards 
for each project. 

The information for each tenant 
family is kept up to date at the time 
of its regular re-examination and/or 
interim re-determination. Whenever 
there is a change to be made on a 
card, correction tape is used to plug 
up the notch so that the corrected 
information can be re-notched in its 
proper place. Maintaining up-to- 
date cards is a simple task requiring 
approximately 10 minutes each day 
for a 1400-unit project, provided re- 
examinations are continuous, based 


on regular dates from time of initial 
occupancy. 
Statistics Provided 

From the nine basic categories 
shown above, the following statistical 
tables can be prepared reflecting cur- 
rent information on the status of 
tenant families at any given time: 
1—Number of families by occupation 
and race 
2—Number of families by length of 
residence and race 
3—Number of families receiving fi- 
nancial assistance in whole or in part 
from public sources by race 
4—Number of families by annual net 
income and race 
5—Number of families by family 
composition and race 

The mechanics of procuring the 
data from the record cards in order 
to compile the tables is not at all 
complex. The only piece of equip- 
ment necessary to do the job is a 
sorting needle. The needle is in- 
serted through the holes in a full 
set of cards for the desired category 
—then lifted. The cards reflecting 
the particular characteristic being 
measured, having been notched, drop 
from the pack—with remaining 
cards staying impaled upon the nee- 
dle. Those cards dropping from the 
pack are then manually counted in 
a matter of minutes. For example, 
the first table made up, as noted 
above, is titled “Number of Families 
by Occupation and Race.” The first 
step is to separate all of the cards into 
two categories: “White families” and 
“Nonwhite families.” This separation 
is achieved by inserting the needle 
into the hole marked “Nonwhite.” 
The cards for all nonwhite families, 
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having been notched at that point, 
will drop from the pack. Thus, by 
this straight sort, all of the cards are 
immediately divided into these two 
categories. Next, using the cards for 
“White families,” insert the needle 
through the holes in each occupa- 
tion category, stacking the cards into 
their separate piles. Manually count- 
ing each pile will rapidly give the 
count desired in each occupation 
class. The next step is to perform 
exactly the same operation with the 
“Nonwhite” cards. Result is that in 
a very few minutes, a complete count 
is made, showing the occupations of 
all tenant families by race. The same 
operation is performed in order to 
provide the information for all of 
the other tables. 

The process of compiling the data 
will cause a loss of numerical order, 
of course. This, however, is of no 
concern, because when all of the de- 
sired information is drawn off, the 
cards are easily replaced in account 
number order by using a sorting sys- 
tem with the sorting needle, the 
technique of which can be easily 
explained by any sales representative 
of the Hadley company. 

Facts Revealed 

After the basic tables are com- 
piled, much interesting data can be 
obtained. For example— 
1—Percentage of each characteristic 
to the total 
2—Number of adults, number of 
minors, total persons, average family 
size, by race 
3—Median net incomes by race 
4—-Average length of residence by 
race 
5—Percentage of unemployment by 
race 
6—Median rents paid by race 

Interesting statistical tables can be 
built from this information over a 
period of time—information that will 
reveal trends in occupancy. Also, 
from these tables, graphs may be 
constructed that will show these 
trends at a glance. Graphs are valu- 
able to a group of busy commission- 
ers who have little time to analyze 
a set of statistical tables. 

The Unisort card is a versatile in- 
strument for statistical use of this 
kind. The above tables are merely 
a few examples of how this system 


may be used for occupancy statisti- 
cal use. If an authority feels that 
more information would be desira- 
ble, it is a simple matter to set aside 
additional holes on the cards for 
whatever data is desired. 

Other Uses 

An excellent feature of this system 
is the ease with which any particular 
data can be obtained at any given 
time. For example, if a quick analy- 
sis is needed of all of the tenant fam- 
ilies on the project receiving finan- 
cial assistance from public sources, 
those cards can be sorted and a 
compilation of source of assistance, 
amounts received, family sizes, rents 
paid, length of occupancy, race, etc., 
can be made in a matter of minutes 
by one employee. 

As families move from public 
housing, their cards are removed 
from the active file and placed in an 
inactive file. An authority can, there- 
fore, make an analysis of all such 
families over any given period of 
time. Information of interest would 
be tabulations of length of occu- 
pancy, income, race, family size, oc- 
cupations, renting or buying homes 
in the community, renting or buying 
homes outside the community, and 
whatever other reasons for moving 
an authority would wish to know. 

Another example of Unisort card 
use is to prepare a card for each fam- 
ily applying for admission. Through 
use of this set of cards, an authority 
could analyze, at regular intervals, 
the characteristics of families apply- 
ing for public housing. It must be 
kept in mind, however, that infor- 
mation provided by applicants rap- 
idly becomes out of date unless they 
keep the authority advised of changes 
in their income, composition, occu- 
pation, etc. After they become proj- 
ect residents, regular examinations 
and /or interim re-determinations will 
serve to keep the data current. 

The key-punch card appears to be 
the answer for housing authorities 
who are desirous of having needed 
statistical facts about their project 
tenants at their fingertips and should 
be of particular value to the small 
authority that cannot afford the time 
and labor that goes into the prepa- 
ration and maintenance of elaborate 
record systems. 











ANOTHER KEY-SORT SYSTEM... 
was described by Carl J. Mayerhoefer in the February 1954 
JouRNAL, page 56: The McBee Company system, used in Cincin- 
nati for its payroll and cost accounting work. 



































































Step 1—cards notched to “key” them to pi 
tinent facts on family size, income, etc. 


Step 2—needle inserted through hole assigr 
to wanted fact on all tenants of a project 


Steps 3, 4—needle lifted; notched cards d 
out--ready for quick counting by hand 





DESIGN WITH A 


SOUTHERN ACCENT 


Savannah’s Fred Wessels Homes 


combine economy with southern charm 


“Design a project combining 
charm and dignity, economical struc- 
ture, and ease of maintenance.” This 
is the tough assignment that was 
handed over to Cletus W. and Wil- 
liam P. Bergen, Savannah archi- 
tects, by the Savannah housing au- 
thority when a slum that scarred 
the city’s downtown area (see picture 
below) was wiped out to make way 
for 250-unit Fred Wessels Homes. 

The architects managed to fill the 
bill. Though its buildings have many 
up-to-the-minute features, the $2,- 
750,000 project nevertheless lends it- 
self to the traditional “Old South” 
charm of the city, a combination 
that drew national acclaim when 
the project was opened in January 
1954. The formula used by the ar- 
chitects to fulfill the goals outlined 
by the authority was simple: first, 
eliminate interior stairways; second, 
use flats instead of typical apart- 
ment-type dwellings; third, use ma- 
terials that will stand hard usage 
and assure economical maintenance. 
The result, according to the author- 
ity: a modern project warmly wel- 
comed in a conservative city. 

The elimination of interior stair- 
ways and the use of flats gave the 
architects a chance not only to pinch 
pennies, but to save space as well. 
Although each unit has generous 
sized rooms, plenty of storage space, 
and separate living and dining quar- 
ters, the actual size of buildings is 
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considerably less than would have 
been required had a typical apart- 
ment-style plan been used. Thus 
space normally used for indoor hall- 
ways was translated into room for 
living, both indoors and out. The 
actual building coverage of the 18- 
acre project area amounts to only 
5.27 acres, with families housed at 
a rate of 14 per acre. 

The project is made up of 48 one- 
bedroom units; 106 two-bedroom 
units, 88 three-bedroom units, and 
eight four-bedroom units. A floor 
plan of a _ typical four-bedroom 
unit, showing the special consider- 
ation given large families in the pro- 
vision of storage space and bathroom 
arrangement, is pictured on the op- 
posite page. Construction costs were 
$1538 per room, or about $7234 
per unit. 

In addition to the 32 two-story 
flat bulidings, the project has a com- 
munity building that is connected by 
a colonnade to an administration 
building, housing both the project 
and authority offices. The commu- 
nity building and the administration 
building (see picture, upper right, 
page 135) are air conditioned. 

Traditional charm was injected 
into the plans for the project through 
the judicious use of architectural de- 
tail. Instead of the flat roofs usually 
found on contemporary buildings, 
the project buildings have sloping 
roofs characteristic of Savannah ar- 
chitecture; another traditional touch 
was added with the use of grace- 
fully designed wrought iron railings 
along the stairways leading to the 
porches of the upper story units. 

Lawn areas both in front and back 
of all buildings, made possible 
through the savings in space effected 
by the use of the exterior stairways 
and flats, contribute to the appear- 
ance of the project, while a tree- 
framed park, with sloping walks (see 
picture right), and a playground 
are other attractions. 

Fred Wessels Homes were planned 
for the future—careful consideration 
was given to the use of materials and 
techniques that would make for the 
kind of buildings that require only 
a minimum of expenditure for main- 
tenance and that would reduce the 
possibility of damage from termites 


and the weather. Among such fea- 
tures are: (1) light weight concrete 
block masonry (applied to a rein- 
forced concrete frame) was used 
for both exterior and interior walls, 
with Portland Cement plaster used 
on all interior walls to produce a 
long wearing and attractive surface; 
(2) the use of wood was held to a 
minimuni—door frames are pressed 
steel and window frames are alu- 
minum; (3) soffits of concrete ceiling 
slabs were exposed, treated, and 
then painted to eliminate plaster re- 
pairs as much as possible; (4) spe- 
cial attention was given to water- 
proofing exterior masonry. 

3esides the architects, those who 
worked on the project include: D. F. 
Lindstrom and Associates, Atlanta, 
mechanical engineers; W. H. Arm- 
strong, Atlanta, structural engineer: 
Thomas & Hutton, Savannah, civil 
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Left: view of some of the Fred 
Wessels buildings, showing porches, 
exterior stairways. Below, right: 

i: floor plan of a typical four-bed- 
room unit demonstrates attention 
given needs of large families — 
lots of storage space, plenty of 
elbow room in the “family activ- 
ity” areas, special bathroom 
arrangement. Below, center: 

park for residents supplements 
playground recreation area. 
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engineer; L. Ralph Bush, Atlanta, 
electrical engineer; and H. Boyer 
Marx and Associates, Atlanta, and 
Clermont H. Lee, Savannah, land- 
scape architects. 

Among the suppliers of equip- 
ment and construction materials are: 
Cupples Manufacturing Company, j — thy 
aluminum windows; Johns-Manville LJ 
Company, asbestos shingle roofing; L | J a) [ 
General Electric, refrigerators; Magic a [-—ty aia loon 
Chef Company, gas ranges; Kohler aA eg = = 
Company, plumbing fixtures; J. E. Kv \\ : 
Burke Company, playground equip- — "a [| gl, ee 
ment; Game Time, Inc., child care | fi 2 | 
equipment; American Playground 
Company, playground equipment. a8 {dre 

W. H. Stillwell is the executive 
director of the Savannah authority. 
Commissioners are Herbert L. Kay- 
ton, chairman; William Hugh 
Stephens, Joseph F. Griffin, Jr., > 
James H. Byington, J. R. Burney. 
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As the first quarter of 1956 ran 
out, the score stood at 10 state legis- 
latures assembled for regular ses- 
sions and four for special sessions, 
with another eight having already 
met and adjourned from either reg- 
ular or special sessions since the start 
of the year. Only about 25 state law- 
making bodies are slated to convene 
this year, while three states are 
carrying over 1955 sessions. What 
has been accomplished and what 
may be in prospect in housing and 
redevelopment are summarized be- 
low. 


SEVEN HOUSING, REDEVELOPMENT 
BILLS APPROVED IN NEW YORK 

Out of the more than 100 bills 
bearing on housing and redevelop- 
ment that have been introduced be- 
fore the New York legislature since 
it convened January 4, the law- 
makers, with amazing alacrity, in 
March gave a stamp of approval to 
seven measures, some of which had 
been highly controversial. Middle- 
income housing, rehabilitation, urban 
renewal, and racial discrimination 
all came in for legislative considera- 
tion. 


Middle-Income Housing 


Among the proposals approved by 
the legislature was a measure open- 
ing the way for a 100 million dol- 
lar expansion of the state’s middle- 
income housing program. 

The program got a 50 million 
dollar boost just last winter, when 
voters approved a charter amend- 
ment enabling the state to lend 
money to limited dividend corpora- 
tions for the construction of such 
housing (see December 1955 Jour- 
NAL, page 438). However, a report 
issued in January by the state di- 
vision of housing showed that the 
sum barely scratched the surface of 
the problem and Joseph P. McMur- 
ray, state commissioner of housing, 
has said that applications for loans 
will total more than six times the 
50 million dollars available. 

As a result of this information, 
Governor Harriman in February 
urged the legislature to authorize 
a 200 million dollar bond issue and 
his request was subsequently incor- 
porated into a bill sponsored by 
Senator MacNeil Mitchell and As- 
semblyman Alfred J. Lama, who 
also had been responsible for the 
proposal that resulted in the earlier 
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bond issue. In answer to the bipar- 
tisan Mitchell-Lama bill, a group 
of Republican legislative leaders 
came up with a measure slashing 
the governor’s recommendation to 
100 million dollars—and it was 
passed, despite Mr. Harriman’s re- 
newed demands for the larger 
amount. 

Another approved measure aimed 
at alleviating the shortage of mid- 
dle-income housing makes possible 
the creation of what has been called 
“a little FHA”—a state agency that 
would underwrite middle - income 
housing loans issued by private 
lenders in much the same way that 
the Federal Housing Administration 
does. The action would require a 
constitutional amendment and, as 
such, has to be repassed by the legis- 
lature in 1957 and ratified by the 
voters before it can become law. 

Meanwhile, the state division of 
housing has come up with some 
ideas of its own to meet the need 
for middle-income housing. An ex- 
tensive study was conducted to find 
out how pension funds could fit into 
the financing picture and findings of 
the study were incorporated into a 
report, Pension Funds and Housing 
Investment, that was submitted to 
Governor Harriman in March. The 
report points out that pension funds 
now being administered by unions 
and corporations add up to about 
15 billion dollars that might be in- 
vested in middle-income housing. 

To facilitate action along these 
lines, the housing division recom- 
mended that legislation be adopted 
to create a quasi-official lending in- 
stitution, whose bonds could be 
bought with union or company pen- 
sion funds. The corporation, operat- 
ing with limited state supervision 
under the control of those buying 
the bonds, should be authorized, ac- 
cording to the report, to invest in 
housing development mortgages up 
to 90 per cent of the costs of a 
project. 


Rehabilitation 


The absolute necessity for pre- 
serving New York City’s more than 
52.000 old-law tenements and for 
making them a respectable part of 
the housing supply, as pointed out 
by Mayor Wagner’s citizens housing 
committee (see January JOURNAL, 
page 23), put the topic of rehabili- 
tation under the legislative micro- 





scope on the state level. The result: 
passage of two bills designed to sup- 
ply a little more incentive for prop- 
erty improvements. 

Although primarily aimed at spur- 
ring improvement of New York 
City’s substandard multiple dwell- 
ings, one of the okeyed bills pro- 
vides help for all other communities 
in the state faced with a similar 
problem. ‘The measure makes avail- 
able 10 million dollars for state 
loans to municipalities, which would, 
in turn, lend the money to owners 
of multiple dwellings who want to 
improve their properties. Improve- 
ments eligible for loans include meas- 
ures designed to retard fire; the in- 
stallation of sanitary facilities, cen- 
tral heating plants, and hot water 
systems; and any other improve- 
ments required by either the state, 
Buffalo, or New York City multiple 
dwellings laws. Similar 10 million 
dollar annual appropriations are 
contemplated for the next five years. 

A second rehabilitation bill en- 
acted permits New York City and 
Buffalo to grant tax exemptions to 
tenement owners who eliminate 
health and fire hazards and improve 
their buildings. 

Urban Renewal 

Two measures designed to advance 
the urban renewal cause that were 
strongly supported by Governor 
Harriman were among the bills that 
got a nod from the legislature in 
March. One of the measures pro- 
motes private participation in re- 
newal, while the other is designed 
to make it easier for communities 
in the state to take part in federally 
financed slum clearance and urban 
renewal projects. 

Governor Harriman in February 
started a crusade to round up back- 
ers for the privately financed war on 
slums. His efforts resulted in an en- 
dorsement from 25 savings banks and 
insurance companies and in the bill 
that the legislature approved. The 
result will be the establishment of 
a mortgage facilities corporation, to 
be financed by the sale of stock and 
debentures to savings banks and in- 
surance companies, that would be 
empowered to undertake a program 
of up to 25 million dollars in loans 
for the purchase, construction, or 
improvement of homes in blighted 
areas. Savings banks and insurance 
companies at present avoid invest- 
ment in such areas because, when 
operating on an individual basis, it 
is felt the risk is too great; under 
the approved plan, each company’s 
investment would be strictly limited 
and the risk would be spread suf- 
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ficiently, so that, should the experi- 
ment prove unsuccessful, no single 
lending institution would stand to 
lose much. The plan involves no 
subsidy of public funds. 

The second renewal bill approved 
permits the use of state housing 
funds to pay one-half of the local 
contribution to federally aided slum 
clearance and urban renewal proj- 
ects. 

Discrimination 

The State Commission Against 
Discrimination was given jurisdic- 
tion over alleged cases of racial or 
religious discrimination in federally 
insured housing in another measure 
approved by the legislature in March. 
At last year’s legislative session a bill 
banning discrimination in such hous- 
ing was approved but no state agency 
was given jurisdiction over violations. 

However, a second anti-discrimina- 
tion bill up before the present ses- 
sion—one that Governor Harriman 
was particularly pushing—appeared, 
according to the New York Times, 
to be “bound for oblivion.” The 
measure would give the commission 
power to initiate its own investiga- 
tions of alleged incidents of dis- 
crimination. Also under considera- 
tion by the legislature is a flood of 
bills intended to bear down on dis- 
criminatory practices in all kinds of 
housing and in urban renewal ac- 
tivities. 


RENEWAL LAWS GET ATTENTION 
IN KENTUCKY AND RHODE ISLAND 

Urban renewal legislation has been 
making the housing and redevelop- 
ment news coming out of the state 
capitals of Kentucky and Rhode 
Island. 

Just a day after it convened for 
a special session, the Kentucky legis- 
lature on February 28 approved 
amendments to its redevelopment en- 
abling laws that extend the power 
of redevelopment or housing agen- 
cies to include urban renewal oper- 
ations. In addition, the slum clear- 
ance and redevelopment act was 
altered to provide that bonds issued 
under its provisions may be revenue 
bonds. 

In Rhode Island, some renewal- 
slanted refinements may be in pros- 
pect to supplement the broadened 
redevelopment powers that were ap- 
proved last July in a state referen- 
dum (see June 1955 JourNaL, page 
194). With sights set on. streamlin- 
ing the urban renewal process, 
Providence city officials are asking 
the legislature to broaden present 
powers to enable communities to 
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fight slums through rehabilitation 
and conservation. The proposal, in- 
tended to replace the state’s 1950 
slum clearance act, would allow local 
redevelopment agencies to give tech- 
nical assistance to property owners 
who want to improve their holdings 
and to take steps necessary to en- 
courage and facilitate voluntary im- 
provements. The measure would also 
eliminate the requirement for city 
or town council approval of tenta- 
tive redevelopment plans and, in- 
stead, would require that such ap- 
proval be had for only one final 
plan. 

Another _ rehabilitation-conserva- 
tion proposal on Rhode Island’s 
legislative calendar would permit 
municipalities to enact minimum 
standards housing codes. If the bill 
is enacted, communities will be able 
to fix responsibilities of owners, oper- 
ators, and occupants for the condi- 
tion, maintenance, use, and occu- 
pancy of dwellings and they will 
have legal backing for establishing 
the administrative and enforcement 
agencies needed to make the hous- 
ing standards effective. The bill pro- 
vides fines for failure to comply with 
housing code provisions but it also 
sets up machinery for appeal of such 
cases to the state supreme court. 


REDEVELOPMENT, HOUSING FOR 
AGED ON MASSACHUSETTS AGENDA 

Three issues that have been in the 
housing and redevelopment spotlight 
on a national level are reflected on 
the calendar of the Massachusetts 
legislature, which convened January 
4: (1) housing for the aged; (2) 
the plight of small businesses dis- 
placed by redevelopment; (3) fresh 
incentives for the participation of 
private investors in redevelopment 
programs. 


Housing for the aged. Massa- 
chusetts has a head start on the 
federal government. While _ the 
United States Congress has yet to 
settle on a law providing housing 
for the aged (see March JourNat, 
page 82), the state already has a 
program for the construction of 
housing exclusively for older per- 
sons. What started out in 1953 as a 
5 million dollar state authorization 
for housing for the aged got a boost 
to 15 million in 1954 (see July 1954 
JourNaL, page 277), and Governor 
Herter has recommended that the 
state legislature now expand the pro- 
gram by opening the way for a sec- 
ond 15 million dollar bond issue. 
The 1954 appropriation already has 


been allocated. Seven Massachusetts 
communities now participating in 
the program are: Waltham (see 
February JouRNAL, page 46), 
Malden, New Bedford, Worcester, 
Beverly, Chicopee, and Lynn. 


Displaced businesses. The bill up 
before the Massachusetts legislature 
regarding the plight of small busi- 
nesses displaced by redevelopment 
is unique in that, unlike proposals 
advanced elsewhere (see March 
JourNAL, page 98), the bill calls for 
actual compensation for loss of busi- 
ness, rather than priority treatment 
in handing out sites for relocation. 
The Massachusetts bill, if enacted, 
would apply to all small business 
owners in any area taken by eminent 
domain under any redevelopment or 
slum clearance law. 


Incentives for redevelopers. Pro- 
posals under consideration by the 
senate’s mercantile affairs committee 
offer new inducements to private 
developers to get into the urban re- 
newal act: (1) tax advantages — 
excises levied would be based on 
average value of the property the 
three years prior to acquisition for 
clearance or on the current value 
of the property, whichever is less 
(thus avoiding payment of taxes on 
nonexistent buildings and allowing 
tax determination in stages, as de- 
velopment progresses); (2) easy 
starts—a redevelopment corporation 
could be formed even though its 
preliminary plans for a project might 
not comply with local zoning laws 
and ordinances . . . however, before 
construction could begin, plans 
would have to be ironed out; (3) 
ease of financing—with state hous- 
ing board approval, a redevelopment 
corporation could borrow more than 
90 per cent of the estimated cost 
of a project and, in addition, a cor- 
poration would be entitled to issue 
non-par value stock that would per- 
mit a stockholder to sell his issues 
at actual, rather than some set par 
value that might be less desirable. 


PENNSYLVANIA STUDIES BILL ON 
STATE AIDED LOW-RENT HOUSING 
State participation in a program 
designed to put low-cost housing on 
the private market may be in pros- 
pect in Pennsylvania. Carrying over 
its 1955 session, the Pennsylvania 
legislature convened January 4 and 
two weeks later the senate sent to 
committee a bill that, if enacted, 
would open the way for a unique 
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low-cost housing program with a 
rent-purchase option. The state 
housing and redevelopment division 
already administers a 15 million dol- 
lar middle-income housing and re- 
development program. 


The new proposal would amend 
the general state authority act to 
enable the division to undertake, 
with the approval of the state plan- 
ning board, low-rent relocation hous- 
ing. Here’s how the system would 
work: the borrowing capacity of the 
state housing body would be in- 
creased by 141 million dollars to be 
used exclusively for low-rent hous- 
ing, with the stipulation that 50 
million dollars of the sum go for 
one-family dwellings; local housing 
authorities would be appointed 
agents for the state; persons eligible 
for tenancy would be those displaced 
from former homes by governmental 
action, whose income does not ex- 
ceed six times the annual rental 
charged; persons qualifying would 
then be given an option to purchase 
the property. 


VIRGINIA FORCES LINE UP AGAINST 
ANTI-REDEVELOPMENT PROPOSALS 

A full scale tug-of-war devel- 
oped in Virginia last fall, with 
state realtors lined up on one 
side and the forces sympathetic to 
public housing and redevelopment 
on the other. The struggle got its 
start last October, when the Virginia 
Real Estate Association adopted a 
resolution calling for amendments 
to the state housing and redevelop- 
ment act. Subsequently 19 bills were 
drafted but opposition was so strong 
that not one was introduced before 
the legislature. Action was taken, 
however, on other proposals having 
direct, statewide significance but 
they were watered down _ before 
adoption and are not considered ob- 
jectionable by housing and redevel- 
opment authorities. 

Organized opposition to the pro- 
posed amendments developed soon 
after Lawrence M. Cox and Charles 
L. Kaufman, executive director and 
chairman, respectively, of the Nor- 
folk housing and redevelopment au- 
thority, made it clear that the sug- 
gested changes would kill a big re- 
development project now under way 
in Norfolk and squelch any hopes 
for redevelopment in the future. On 
January 30 the Virginia League of 
Municipalities announced its opposi- 
tion to the realtors’ proposals and, 
a day later, after Norfolk’s vice- 
mayor, George R. Abbott, had 
strongly urged the move, the city 
council came through with a formal 


resolution denouncing the proposed 
amendments; the resolution was in- 
troduced to the Norfolk council by 
Councilman Robert F. Ripley, him- 
self a realtor. 

A Norfolk newspaper also went to 
bat for the housing and redevelop- 
ment cause. The Virginian-Pilot 
warmly praised the Virginia League 
of Municipalities for its stand 
against the realtors’ proposals and, 
when the city council issued its 
resolution, an editorial in the news- 
paper described the action as put- 
ting “this city’s government behind 
a program which in Norfolk has 
proved both its economic and social 
values to the entire community.” 

Here are a few of the measures the 
state realtors’ group wanted to see 
signed into law: that no property 
could be condemned unless it was 
intended for permanent public pos- 
session; that each proposed public 
housing and slum clearance project 
be subjected to referendum; that 
sale and liquidation of projects could 
be forced through referendum. 

Here are some approved meas- 
ures: (1) that a study be conducted 
of housing and redevelopment agen- 
cies; (2) that authority records be 
opened to the public under regula- 
tions set by the authority; (3) that 
a study be made of eminent domain 
laws; (4) that housing and rede- 
velopment agency provisions of city 
and town charters prevail over the 
housing authorities law. 


CONTEMPLATE CREATION OF STATE 
HOUSING COMMISSION IN MICHIGAN 

A new state housing commission 
and easier access to federal housing 
money for Michigan municipalities, 
townships, and counties may be the 
outcome of proposals now before 
the Michigan legislature, which con- 
vened January 11 for its regular 
1956 session. 

The state housing commission 
proposal, introduced February 13, 
provides for the creation of a nine- 
man board, to be named by the gov- 
ernor, that would represent the state 
on all matters of housing, slums, and 
blight. The commission’s first duty 
would be to make a comprehensive 
survey of housing conditions through- 
out the state; then, armed with up- 
to-date facts and figures, the board 
would set out to encourage and assist 
private enterprise to satisfy some of 
the need and, in addition, would 
recommend any legislation con- 
sidered necessary. The measure was 
drafted at the Governor’s request. 

Also up for consideration by the 
legislature are: (1) a proposal au- 


thorizing the state department of 
economic development to provide 
planning assistance for municipalities 
and to accept grants under provi- 
sions of the federal housing act and 
(2) a bill that would amend the 
original state housing law, enacted 
in 1933, to include counties and 
townships in its provisions. 


FLOODED CONNECTICUT AREAS GET 
STATE REDEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 

Connecticut communities washed 
out by the August and October floods 
and districts known to be flood-prone 
can qualify for state redevelopment 
aid to supplement federal aid. 
Such assistance was made available 
through three new laws processed 
late last winter during a special ses- 
sion of the legislature. Other flood- 
relief measures okeyed during the 
session were reported in the January 
JouRNAL (page 22). 

The new laws give the Connecti- 
cut Development Corporation re- 
sponsibility for handling all flood 
redevelopment on the state level. 
Here’s the kind of help flooded com- 
munities embarking on redevelop- 
ment projects can get from the 
state: (1) guarantee of temporary 
notes issued by communities up to 
10.5 million dollars and on long- 
term bonds up to 1.75 million dol- 
lars; (2) grants to meet one-half 
of the municipalities’ share of the 
cost of federally-aided redevelopment 
projects from a 1.75 million dollar 
fund; (3) local and area planning 
assistance out of an appropriation 


of $655,252. 


STUDY NEW ANTI-DISCRIMINATION 
LEGISLATION IN NEW JERSEY 

A proposal to outlaw discrimina- 
tion in publicly assisted housing has 
again been brought before the New 
Jersey legislature. A similar bill was 
introduced during the last session; 
no action was taken, however, 
although a proposal prohibiting dis- 
crimination in the granting of mort- 
gage loans for private housing was 
signed into law last June (see August- 
September 1955 JouRNAL, page 
277). 

The new bill would affect all 
housing constructed under the local 
housing authorities law. It was in- 
troduced January 16, just six days 
after the legislature convened, and 
was sent to committee the same day. 
A number of New Jersey local hous- 
ing authorities are already operating 
on a non-segregated basis—Newark, 
for example. In other cities in the 
state pressures have been exerted to 
get such a policy adopted. 
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ASK INSURORS TO GET INTO CODE 
ENFORCEMENT ACT IN THREE CITIES 

Fire insurance is indispensable to 
slum property owners; by denying 
such protection, insurors could re- 
duce the chances of slum survival. 
This philosophy, which in 1954 came 
in for attention in Chicago and a 
few months ago hit the rehabilita- 
tion-conservation spotlight in Mil- 
waukee, soon may be translated into 
legislative terms in Atlanta. Such 
action would make Atlanta the first 
city known to the JouRNAL to have 
officially put insurance companies 
directly behind the code enforce- 
ment end of the rehabilitation-con- 
servation drive. 

The Atlanta idea sprang from the 
slum clearance committee of the 
city’s board of aldermen and took 
shape in a resolution that in Feb- 
ruary was unanimously adopted by 
the committee for submission to the 
whole board and to the mayor. The 
resolution asks that all fire insurance 
companies and their agents require 
evidence of compliance with build- 
ing, health, fire, and safety code re- 
quirements before issuing insurance 
on any place of residence and spe- 
cifically requests that insurors re- 
quire proof that no outstanding or- 
ders exist for improvements on build- 
ings to be insured. In another pro- 


posal, persons and firms examining’ 


titles to residential property were 
requested to make sure of compli- 
ance with codes before certifying 
such titles. 

Getting insurors to help clean up 
Milwaukee slums came in for atten- 
tion at a meeting of a local civic 
group in talks by Fire Chief Edward 
E. Wischer, Health Commissioner 
Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel, and Build- 
ing Inspector Harry S. Glisch. The 
speakers pointed out that: (1) the 
frequency of claims resulting from 
slum area fires increases the costs 
of insurance on up-to-standard prop- 
erties; (2) insurance companies are 
probably not aware of the serious- 
ness of slum conditions because 
profits from such policies do not 
enable them to conduct frequent 
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enough examinations; (3) there is 
a need for keeping insurance com- 
panies posted with lists of substand- 
ard properties. 

The importance of supplying in- 
surors with information on sub- 
standard housing also was empha- 
sized in the Housing Action Report 
of 1954 of Chicago’s Metropolitan 
Housing and Planning Council and 
Citizens Committee to Fight Slums. 
Other suggestions were that insurors 
require proof of the good condition 
of a building before issuing insur- 
ance and that compulsory liability 
insurance be put in force for slum 
properties. Although insurance com- 
panies balked at the compulsory in- 
surance idea, Dorothy Rubel, execu- 
tive director of the council, reports 
that they have been more careful 
about issuing protection to substand- 
ard buildings. 


TWO MORE MAGAZINES CLIMB ON 
HOME IMPROVEMENT BAND WAGON 

Home Modernizing Magazine and 
Woman’s Home Companion are the 
latest consumer journals to get be- 
hind the 1956 rehabilitation and 
conservation drive. Look magazine 
started the ball rolling some months 
ago when it announced a special 
competition for communities under- 
taking fix-up activities during the 
year (see December 1955 JouRNAL, 
page 448). 


Home Modernizing Magazine. 
With the cooperation of the Colgate- 
Palmolive Company, Home Modern- 
izing Magazine is helping the nation- 
wide program of Operation Home 
Improvement (see January JOURNAL, 
page 26) to the tune of $100,000 in 
prize money for a contest directed at 
the man on the street. First prize is 
for $10,000 and there will be 1212 
other prizes—to be distributed in 
cash or merchandise—to enable win- 
ners to carry through home improve- 
ment ideas submitted. The Colgate- 
Palmolive Company is distributing 25 
million contest blanks through its re- 
tail outlets and the magazine is fea- 
turing 11 home improvement cate- 


gories in its spring-summer issue, 
which hit the news stands this month. 


Woman’s Home Companion. 
Woman’s Home Companion, with 
the publication of a service booklet 
for consumers, The Woman’s Home 
Companion Guide to Home Im- 
provement Loans, officially gave its 
support to the national fix-up cam- 
paign. The 15-page booklet, illus- 
trated in black and white, describes 
the different types of home improve- 
ment loans available and the source 
of each type of loan, gives general 
background material on the wise 
use of credit, and has an appendix 
explaining the costs to a property 
owner of financing home repairs. 
The publication was edited under 
the supervision of Otto C. Lorenz, 
consumer credit editor of American 
Banker, and was checked for accu- 
racy by officials of the American 
Bankers Association and the United 
States Savings and Loan League. 

Individual copies are available at 
15 cents from the magazine’s service 
bureau, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17. In quantity, copies may 
be ordered, at reduced prices, from 
Mrs. Ellen Langson, merchandising 
editor, Woman’s Home Companion, 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19. 


Look magazine. Meanwhile, with 
the June 1 deadline for nomina- 
tions for Look’s “Community Home 
Achievement Awards” drawing clos- 
er, more specific rulings for the 
contest have been announced. Here 
are the entrance requirements: (1) 
only an entire community or impor- 
tant areas of a community are en- 
titled to awards; (2) areas compet- 
ing must have been officially nomi- 
nated by a citizen, public official, or 
civic group before the deadline date; 
(3) rehabilitation and conservation 
progress must have been made or 
workable plans for such activity 
drawn up in the year 1956; (4) 
progress must have been achieved 
in residential areas (industrial or 
business improvements will be con- 
sidered only insofar as they affect 
residential living); (5) citizens of 
the community must either have 
initiated or participated in the cam- 
paign. 

Final selection of winners will be 
made by a jury of leaders from the 
fields of civic affairs, government, 
and industry. Competing areas will 
be invited, but not required, to sub- 
mit interim reports; however, a com- 
plete final report, to be turned in 
no later than October 1, is manda- 
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tory: It also has been recommended 
that “before and after photographs 
be submitted. 

‘The contest address is Look Com- 
munity Home Achievement Awards, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


ACTION FINDS PEOPLE HAVE MANY 
REHABILITATION, RENEWAL QUERIES 


People have plenty on their minds 
in regard to home remodeling and 
the urban renewal program . . . and 
they welcome a chance to get au- 
thoritative advice and information. 
That’s the conclusion reached by the 
American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods after having operated 
a free information booth in Cleve- 
land since last fall. In fact, AC- 
TION is so satisfied with results that 
it hopes soon to open similar infor- 
mation centers in Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Knoxville, 
and Louisville. 

The Cleveland center was started 
by ACTION in conjunction with an 
“Operation Demonstrate” rehabilita- 
tion exhibit (see November 1955 
JournaL, page 413). Now staffed 
by members of Better Homes and 
Neighborhoods, Inc., a local AC- 
TION counterpart, it has served to 
show just what people want to know. 
More than half the “first questions” 
asked (many visitors asked more 
than one question) fell into three 
categories: (1) 22 per cent were 
queries from “do-it-yourselfers” and 
others.in search of free architectural 
advice; (2) 20 per cent were di- 
rected. at finding the answer to a 
specific repair problem or at finding 
out how to use a certain building ma- 
terial; (3) 14 per cent of the ques- 
tions concerned Cleveland’s Garden 
Valley urban renewal project. Most 
technical questions involved remodel- 
ing kitchens and bathrooms; more 
than 350 persons asked about “Op- 
eration Demonstrate;” a number of 
people wanted to know how to fi- 
nance home improvements; 24 per- 
sons wanted answers on official build- 
ing regulations. 


CINCINNATI CODE ENFORCEMENT 
STAFF GETS 7 MORE INSPECTORS 
Cincinnati’s efforts to fight slums 
through housing code enforcement 
got a boost in March, when seven 
new inspectors were added to the 
staff of the city’s housing bureau. 
The new men are now undergoing 
a course of training that was organ- 
ized by Donald F. Hunter and Alex 
Campbell, director, and assistant di- 
rector, respectively, of the bureau. 








CURVES, CURLS, AND CODES 

Curves and curls aren’t always the way to spot a homewrecker— 
you have to watch out for codes too: so says a critic of Minneapolis’ 
proposed housing standards. He charges that the code will “make 
it illegal for 10,000 husbands and wives to sleep together.” 

The provision of the code that has been cited as a potential in- 
truder in the field of family relations prohibits two people from 
sleeping in a room of less than 100 square feet. A city council 
committee on ordinances in March approved the section and then 
the fireworks began. The president of a local association for rental 
property owners pointed out that the city now has about 10,000 
homes in which husband and wife use a bedroom of lesser size 
than the area required in the proposed code. 








And there’s more help in pros- 
pect, with the addition of 10 more 
inspectors slated for July. The in- 
creases in the inspecting staff are 
part of an urban renewal drive that 
has been strongly supported by City 
Manager C. A. Harrell and Charles 
H. Stamm, head of the redevelop- 
ment division that operates under 
Mr. Harrell’s supervision. 


DETROIT WOMEN'S GROUP SETS UP 
CONSERVATION TRAINING COURSE 


Both to offer basic information 
and to answer specific questions con- 
cerning neighborhood conservation, 
the Detroit League of Women Vot- 
ers in January conducted the first 
in what it hopes will be a long series 
of workshop courses for persons and 
groups interested in conservation 
programs. The League’s interest in 
housing dates back to 1937 and its 
record is marked with some notable 
achievements, both on the local 
scene and in pushing national hous- 
ing legislation. It is sure that the 
day-long course, offered for the 
northwest section of the city, went 
a long way toward clearing up for 
the citizens in attendance the ques- 
tion of how city agencies can help 
in local efforts to prevent slums. 

The January workshop was pre- 
sented under the Detroit LWV’s 
housing committee, headed by Mrs. 
H. E. Brazer, and the program was 
arranged by Leonard J. Czarniecki, 
executive ‘secretary of the Detroit 
Committee for Neighborhood Con- 
servation and Improved Housing. 
On the invitation list were leaders 
of civic improvement associations 
and persons: from neighborhoods 
where no formal organization exists. 
About 13 associations sent represen- 
tatives and, in addition, 50 inter- 
ested persons attended. 

The morning workshop session was 


devoted to general discussions on. 


the organization, operation, and ef- 
fectiveness of neighborhood conser- 
vation groups. In the afternoon, six 
study groups were set up under 
qualified city officials to deal with 
such specific questions as tree, land- 
scaping, and lawn care; alley clos- 
ings: waste disposal; street mainte- 
nance; parking and traffic; enforce- 
ment of housing and _ sanitation 
standards. 

The league hopes to repeat the 
workshop in other sections of the 
city. 

FIVE CLEVELAND BANKS EASE 
REHABILITATION LOAN TERMS 

Five Cleveland banks in January 
banded together “in the spirit of 
civic support” to announce a new 
policy that should make it easier for 
home owners to get loans for prop- 
erty remodeling and repairs. They 
were heralded by the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer as blazing “national 
lending trails. . .” 

This action marks a new approach 
to the special financing problems 
posed by the national neighborhood 
conservation movement. Other re- 
cent ideas have been: (1) liberal- 
ization by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration of section 207 terms to 
attract investment in multi-unit 
building rehabilitation (see March 
Journa., page 105); (2) the adop- 
tion by the New York State legis- 
lature last month of several proposals 
directed at the same goal (see page 
136); and (3) the participation of 
several Chicago savings and loan as- 
sociations in neighborhood rehabili- 
tation moves (see March JouRNAL, 
page 105). 

Cleveland’s nationally heralded 
“Operation Demonstrate” exhibit 
(see November 1955 JouRNAL, page 
413) is credited with stimulating the 
local banks’ participation in the 
city’s drive to preserve older homes. 
Interest in the rehabilitation demron- 
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stration (see story, page 140) and 
experience with the few easy-credit 
repair loans previously floated by the 
banks indicated that the new credit 
plan would work. Here are the ad- 
vantages offered borrowers under 
the plan: (1) monthly payments will 
be reduced by extending the loan 
period to eight years or more as 
against the three years allowed 
under FHA’s title I program and 
(2) when the building to be repaired 
is still under a mortgage, the new 
loan will be consolidated with the 
old, with consequent reduction of 
monthly repayment obligations. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS PRAISE 
LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND FEATS 

Los Angeles and Portland, Maine 
recently made housing headlines that 
reach across the nation—heralding 
their attacks on slums through in- 
tensive rehabilitation drives. Port- 
land was cited in the October 23 
issue of “Parade,” a nationally cir- 
culated, pictorial newspaper supple- 
ment and in the February 29 edition 
of the Christian Science Monitor; 
the Los Angeles story made the 
March Reader’s Digest. 


“ce 
. 


. a kind of selling program 
no city had ever undertaken: going 
from door to door selling good hous- 
ing.” That’s how Reader's Digest 
described the Los Angeles code en- 
forcement program, which, the mag- 
azine says, “is well on the way to 
saving 60,000 homes and apart- 
ments from decay.” The city build- 


ing department, though armed with. 


a new housing code, trained its in- 
spectors to persuade home owners 
and landlords that bringing proper- 
ties up to snuff is good business, 
rather than using the housing code 
as a big stick. ‘ 


The “Parade” story, illustrated 
with dramatic before- and after- 
rehabilitation pictures of buildings 
in Portland and with photos of local 
personalities who participated in the 
slum clearance drive, appeared under 
the caption “New Life for Old 
Neighborhoods.” It was the story of 
teamwork, describing how an army 
made up of city officials, citizens in- 
terested in housing, newspapers, and 
church leaders got behind the drive 
and pushed hard—for a minimum 
standards housing code, for code 
enforcement, and for voluntary fix- 
up action. “Maine City’s Slums 
Yield to Strict Code” was the title 
of the Christian Science Monitor 
article praising Portland’s achieve- 
ments in code enforcement. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 





1956 __1955 
February 78,000" 89,000 
First two months 152,000 177,500* 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1956 1955 


January $994,000,000 $1,052,000,000° 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 








RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 
February 1956 _ February 1955 
Number 7,100? 9000 
Per cent to total 9.1 10.1 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 








PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 








February First two February First two 
1956 months 1956 1955 months 1955 
Private 76,800" 149,800 87,900 175,200* 
Public 1,200° 2,200 2,000 2,300 
Total 78,000 152,000 89,900 177,500* 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM HOUSING 











STARTED 
February 1956 _February 1955 
Metropolitan 55,900" 66,900 
Nonmetropolitan 22,100" 23,000 
Total 78,000 89,900 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1956 1955 

January $2,059,092,000 $2,024,360,000 

During January, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes 
was written in the amount of $280,700,000. Also during January, a total 
of $569,900,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration. 





Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 





NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1956 1955 
January 275,170 284,311 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 





LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII and 1X) 
January 1956 January 1955 
587 
$4,600,000 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 





Dwelling units 
Dollar amount 


141 
$1,490,000 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1955 1954 


December 2.73* 2.65 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 














INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 = 100) 


February 1956 February 1955 





129.7* 122.5 
*All time high 
*Preliminary 
*Derived by HHFA Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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The Commissioners Page 


Sponsored by NAHRO's Commissioners Committee 





What are good commissioners 
made of? Here’s the recipe agreed 
upon by a group of commissioners 
who participated in a_ luncheon 
meeting at NAHRO’s annual con- 
ference last October at Cleveland: 
1—Start with a selecting officer who 
will appoint individuals with the 
potential for becoming good com- 
missioners. 
2—Give the commissioner a helpful 
executive director—one who informs 
and encourages. 
3—Add an assist from NAHRO— 
through its services and its confer- 
ence sessions. 

The stories on this page show 
that the above requirements are sup- 
ported from many directions. 


PUBLIC HOUSING SUCCESS DEPENDS 
ON THE COMMISSIONERS SELECTED 

tp what success has come to 
public housing” has come “through 
careful selection of commissioners 
and administrators.” 

This statement by Charles L. 
Curran, city manager of Yonkers, 
gives weight to the theory that the 
makings of a good commissioner 
start even before he gets on the job 
—with the selecting officer. Mr. 
Curran expressed this view in a 
speech entitled “What Is Expected 
of Housing Authority Commissioners 
by the Local Appointing Power” at 
NAHRO’s Middle Atlantic Region- 
al Council’s commissioners work- 
shop, held in March in Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

According to Mr. Curran, here 
are the qualities conscientious ap- 
pointing officers look for in select- 
ing commissioners: “(1) all the old- 
fashioned virtues, such as honesty, 
integrity, and industry. .. (2) a will- 
ingness to serve. . . The commis- 
sioner, to do his job . . . must sacri- 
fice a lot of his time and energy to 
conferences, selection of sites, and 
other time-consuming tasks. . . (3) 
close contact with the public in a 
way that assures good relations. 
(4) close personal contact with mu- 
nicipal officials.” In addition, Mr. 
Curran emphasized that it is desir- 
able that each member bring to the 
commission knowledge or experience 
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in one or more of these fields: real 
estate management or practices, 
finance and accounting practices, 
public relations, landlord-tenant re- 
lationships, and social problems and 
social welfare. 


NEW COMMISSIONERS MUST HAVE 
GUIDANCE FROM STAFF MEMBER 
The Civil Service Assembly puts 
strong emphasis on the need for the 
top executive of an agency run by 
commissioners to take on the job 
of seeing that a new commissioner 
gets a systematic introduction to his 
duties and responsibilities. In a book- 
let entitled How to Help a New 
Civil Service Commissioner Get 
Started on His Job, CSA recom- 
mends that the executive director 
first determine what he wants to do 
for the new commissioner and then 
proceed with an orientation program 
tailored to his personality. 
According to CSA, whether the 
program decided upon “is formal 
or off-the-cuff,” all the following 


points should be covered by an ex- 
ecutive officer trying to get a new 
man off to a good start: (1) “Get 
acquainted with your man”—get to 
know him early, so that “you will 
be better equipped to capture his 
energy and enthusiasm and direct 
them to the most productive ends;” 
(2) ‘Tell him the ground rules”— 
simple things, like the time, place, 
and procedure of meetings and what 
he is expected to do; (3) “Tell him 
about your program’’—the basis of it 
and the rules governing the staff; 
(4) “Give him some background”— 
fill-in material on such items as 
budget, legal aspects, relations with 
other agencies; (5) “Have him 
‘meet the people’”—give him a 
chance to talk to as many staff mem- 
bers as possible and find out what 
they are doing for the agency; (6) 
“Tell him your goals, aspirations, 
and problems;” (7) “Prepare a kit 
of materials”—not volumes of liter- 
ature bound to scare off a new man, 
(Continued column three, page 143) 





HEADLINERS AT COMMISSIONERS WORKSHOP LAST MONTH 








Over 80 participants attended the Commissioners Workshop sponsored by 
the Middle Atlantic Regional Council’s Commissioners Committee in Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania last month. Left to right above: host for the workshop, 
Marion G. Hensler, Reading authority chairman; chairman of the sponsoring 
committee, The Right Reverend Leo A. Geary of Buffalo; Joseph P. 
McMurray, New York state housing commissioner, who was a speaker for 
the workshop; Herman Hillman, another speaker, director of the New York 
field office of the Public Housing Administration. 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


ROBERT D. SIPPRELL SAYS: 








Presi- 


This past 
dent, accompanied by John Lange 


month your 


and John Searles (Chairman of 
NAHRO?’s Redevelopment Section) 
appeared before the housing sub- 
committee of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee to present 
NAHRO testimony on 1956 housing 
bills up for consideration. In addi- 
tion to expressing views on various 
specific provisions of the legislation, 
we gave particular emphasis to the 
problems of federal-local relations. 
I should like to pull one sentence 
out of our testimony in this connec- 
tion: “With all of the difficult prob- 
lems facing us, we need now, more 
than ever, a sense of partnership be- 
tween federal and local agencies and 
a mutual eagerness to move projects 
along quickly and effectively.” 


Shirtsleeve Clinics 

The importance and value of this 
partnership approach to our many 
problems has been demonstrated this 
past year in a very material way 
through the so-called  shirtsleeve 
maintenance clinics. Here is an ex- 
ample of NAHRO, as an independ- 
ent professional organization, work- 
ing in fullest cooperation with the 
Public Housing Administration— 
with mutually beneficial results. 

It was just a year ago last fall that 
PHA Cornmissioner Slusser suggested 
to our Federal-Local Relations Com- 
mittee a jointly sponsored program 
of training sessions or “clinics” 
aimed at economies in operations. 
Here was an opportunity for fed- 
eral agency personnel and local au- 
thority employees to combine their 
thinking, their interest, and their ef- 
forts in an atmosphere apart from 
rules, regulations, or controls and to 
jointly and individually contribute 
toward program betterment. This 
opportunity would not have been 
possible without the vehicle of 
NAHRO through which to organize, 
plan, and draw leadership. 

Maintenance clinics have now 
been held in many areas and reports 
of their findings and conclusions are 
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coming in from various regions. Al- 
though the measure of achievement 
in savings or economies may not yet 
be evidenced, the over-all good can- 
not be minimized. The individual 
employee participating in the clinic 
gains confidence and a more objec- 
tive attitude toward his particular 
job functions. There is an enthusiasm 
for the exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences, resulting in a feeling of 
contribution and a desire to do one’s 
best. 

NAHRO and PHA officials should 
recognize and appreciate not only 
the accruing gains in operating pro- 
ficiency but, of equal importance, the 
principle of federal-local partnership 
based upon mutual interest and re- 
sponsibility in all phases of the hous- 
ing program. Local authorities and 
the individual local employee are re- 
sponsive to this approach. There is 
evidence also of a healthy and help- 
ful attitude on the part of PHA field 
office personnel throughout this clinic 
experience. Which is as it should be 
and is a relationship that has great 
potentialities. 


Future Clinics 

The clinic program was not con- 
ceived to be simply an event of 
1955-56 or to be limited to certain 
maintenance functions. I am sure 
Commissioner Slusser and NAHRO 
hoped the idea, if successful, would 
be expanded to other phases of our 
operations. In some regions, thought 
and planning are already being given 
to area clinics for management, leas- 
ing and occupancy, accounting, and 
even policy making. Such clinics can 
have a vast influence on the whole 
housing operation. Aside from sub- 
ject matter, however, there is great 
value in continuity and in bringing 
the training aspects of the clinic ses- 
sions right down to the staff level of 
each loca! authority. 

Before going too far too fast, it 
is necessary for NAHRO regional 
council officers and PHA field office 
personnel to spend some time evalu- 
ating the earlier clinic sessions, par- 


ticularly with respect to techniques 
of planning and conducting them 
that have proven to be most success- 
ful. Some common denominators 
can be drawn out for use in future 
sessions. 

I should like to urge that the re- 
gional councils see that reports are 
submitted to NAHRO’s Chicago of- 
fice and to PHA on the various clin- 
ics that have been held. Collectively, 
they can be a valuable resource for 
both NAHRO and PHA. It is also 
urged that full advantage be taken 
of NAHRO national and regional 
commitiees and sections in the plan- 
ning, conducting, and evaluating of 
the various clinic sessions. For exam- 
ple, technical and maintenance sec- 
tion members should be recognized 
and given responsibility in connec- 
tion with maintenance clinics; Man- 
agement Committee members should 
exhibit leadership for management 
clinics; etc. 

This program of clinic training, 
more than any other, can reach and 
benefit every local authority and 
every area of our membership. Its 
potential results can be a source of 
satisfaction to both NAHRO and 
PHA and a prime example of 
respected partnership. 


Robert D. Sipprell, April 1956 








COMMISSIONERS— 

(Continued from page 142) 

but a good selection that makes for 
easy, informative reading. 


A BOARD MEMBER SPEAKS ON THE 
VALUES OF GROUP CONFERENCES 


“Ask for the privilege of going to 
the next regional or national con- 
ference. . . You may discover that 
your own agency is . . . doing excep- 
tional work. . . Or it just could be 
that you can hardly wait to get home 
to ask for some changes. In any 
case, you will be more apt to know 
what you are doing and why.” 
That’s the statement of a board 
member of a child welfare organiza- 
tion, written for the Child Welfare 
magazine last spring. 

“It has been said that conferences 
are so technical that they would be 
of no interest to the non-profession- 
al,” the article states—and goes on 
to note that this is a misunderstand- 
ing that needs to be “cleared up.” 
Emphasizing that conferences are 
made up of all kinds of sessions, 
some of which are bound to appeal 
to every person attending, the writer 
says that even the more technical 


(Continued column three, page 150) 
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SOME IDEAS FOR REACHING ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS 


BIRMINGHAM AUTHORITY TENANTS 
PASS THE WORD ON VACANCIES 

The Birmingham authority’s ten- 
ants have been brought into the rent- 
ing act. They are encouraged to tell 
their friends about the wonders of 
public housing: low rents; brick 
buildings; free ranges, refrigerators, 
kitchen cabinets, and space heaters; 
convenient locations; planned recre- 
ation, etc. 

Here’s how it’s done at the au- 
thority’s Marks Village project, for 
example: the project news sheet 
keeps tenants informed on vacancies 
and, when a tenant gets a customer, 
his name is published in the project 
publication and he is awarded mem- 
bership in the “Booster’s Club.” One 
member of the Marks Village club is 
credited with having filled four va- 
cancies. 


NEW ORLEANS USES POST CARDS 
TO REACH ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS 


In preparation for the opening of 
a new 1860-unit project, the New 
Orleans authority staged a post card 
campaign to reach qualified families 
in need of better housing. To sup- 
port the campaign, the authority 
gave widespread publicity to the 
project’s opening—releases were is- 
sued to three newspapers; spot an- 
nouncements were made on 13 radio 
and television stations; public an- 
nouncements were circulated to sev- 
eral hundred sources of dissemina- 
tion of general information, such 
as members of the clergy, social wel- 
fare agencies, civic groups, and pub- 
lic agencies with an interest in hous- 
ing. 

The mailing list for the post card 
campaign was made up of about 
7000 families on the authority’s “ac- 
tive” application list, about 22,000 
families that for various reasons had 
been placed on the “inactive” list, 
and about 4500 families that at one 
time had been tenants. The post 
cards were of the “return” type, so 
that potential tenants could easily 
and quickly return the card, filled 
in with sufficient information to al- 
low the tenant selection office to take 
it from there. 

Here’s how the post card cam- 
paign operated: (1) a business firm 
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specializing in addressing and mail- 
ing was employed; (2) in order that 
inconvenience to the tenant selection 
office be minimized, the addressing 
firm was given only 4000 cards from 
authority files each day and these 
cards were returned the following 
day; (3) the tenant selection staff 
tabulated returned post cards each 
day, counting and classifying the 
families that had responded and any 
cards that the post office had been 
unable to deliver were checked for 
errors in addressing. 

The authority reports that the heat 
of such a campaign lasts about three 
weeks, with interested families usu- 
ally responding very quickly; how- 
ever, dribbling returns can be ex- 
pected indefinitely. 


ST. LOUIS TACTICS KEEP PROGRAM 
SIZE, APPLICATIONS IN BALANCE 


“Public housing is NOT relief. It 
is recognition by your city and your 
federal government that all citizens 
have a right to decent housing.” This 
is the approach used by the St. Louis 
housing authority in a “throw away” 
promotion pamphlet designed to 
keep the flow of applications for low- 
rent units in line with the authority’s 
expanding public housing program. 

The pamphlet, entitled Better Liv- 
ing for More People, explains the in- 
come limits for eligibility, the basis 
of rent charges, the services included 
in the rent, and procedure for ap- 
plying. In general terms it describes 
what public housing units are like 
and how they are equipped. A final 
punch line: “Families with Children 
Are Welcome.” 


CLASSIFIED NEWSPAPER ADS DO 
THE TRICK FOR OMAHA AUTHORITY 

The Omaha authority has been 
running two-line classified ads in a 
local newspaper whenever it has va- 
cant units to fill. Here’s what Edward 
M. Ouren, executive director, has 
said about the results: “We’ve been 
able to reach many families quali- 
fied for public housing who didn’t 
know it existed.” 

When rising incomes first began 
to create a vacancy problem, the au- 
thority tried to meet the situation 
by raising the income level under 


which families could qualify. How- 
ever, this device proved only a stop- 
gap measure, as more and more fam- 
ilies “outgrew” low-rent facilities; 
opposed to raising the levels any 
higher, the authority decided that 
there existed an untapped market 
for public housing—low-income fam- 
ilies who did not know it was availa- 
ble—and they were proved right. 
Since January 1, when the author- 
ity started its ad routine, there has 
been what Mr. Ouren calls a “big 
increase in applications.” 


SOME PHILOSOPHICAL ADVICE FROM 
BRITAIN ON HOW TO FILL UNITS 

The “take-it-or-leave-it” basis on 
which public housing units are 
offered to applicants can make it 
hard to fill units and, in time, cre- 
ate serious vacancy problems. This 
admonition was advanced in an ar- 
ticle in the Quarterly Bulletin of 
Britain’s Society of Housing Man- 
agers. 

A better system for meting out 
dwellings, the article points out, 
would be to give an applicant a 
choice, just as he would have in pri- 
vate housing; let him decide whether 
he wants what’s available now or 
whether he wants to wait until prior 
claims on the type of dwelling he 
prefers are satisfied. “. . . Officials,” 
the article says, “need to be contin- 
ually on guard against an attitude of 
irritation toward the refuser, or of 
regarding the house . . . chosen for 
him as a favor he has no right to 
spurn. . . . Our system of sorting 
out preferences may need an over- 
haul, or perhaps we have started to 
lose sight of our applicant as a per- 
son: we just see him as another tire- 
some priority case who has upset our 
plans by not liking the next house 
completed, when it would have been 
so much more convenient for him 
to have liked it.” 

“Housing is a public service,” the 
article emphasizes, “...and... 
administrators must put the needs 
and wishes of the public first. Even 
the welfare state is composed of in- 
dividuals as different as they are 
many, and it is for everyone in our 
(housing) offices to treat them as 
ath...” 
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"RECENT PUBLICATIONS _ 





ONE MAN’S VISION, The Story of the 
Joseph Rowntree Village Trust. 1954. 149 
pp- illus., maps. 10 shillings 6 pence 
(about $1.47). George Allen and Unwin 
Limited, London, England. 

A 50-year history of New Earswick, an 
English village that was created in 1904 
as a social experiment attempting to de- 
velop from scratch a planned community 
of good, attractive, low-rent housing with- 
out subsidies of any sort. The history re- 
counts the evolution of the idea by the 
founder of the village’s controlling trust; 
original planning, financing, and occu- 
pancy; and then evaluates subsequent 
changes brought about by social change 
and wars. Includes considerable detail 
about management of the village and the 
social atmosphere that has been de- 
veloped there through the years. Valuable 
for the light it throws on contemporary 
problems of design and management. 


URBAN DEVELOPMENT GUIDEBOOK. 
1955. 102 pp. illus., diags. $1 (quantities 
of three or more, 50 cents each). Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Written especially for the business and 
professional people who serve on local 
chambers of commerce, this guidebook 
points up the nature and causes of some 
problems currently afflicting American 
cities and summarizes suggested solutions 
to them that have been developed by 
various studies and conferences, and by 
the experiences of several cities. 

Part one of the handbook sets forth a 
step-by-step plan of action for dealing 
with urban development problems in gen- 
eral and includes tips on planning and 
organizing a program, developing project 
areas, encouraging citizen participation, 
and making use of available federal aids 
(public housing is listed as an “available”’ 
aid—but a footnote calls attention to thé 
chamber’s opposition to expanding the 
program). Part two details specific prob- 
lems as they have been handled in New 
Orleans (a glowing “success story” of its 
housing rehabilitation program — now 
however, hitting some trouble spots) ; 
Birmingham, Alabama; Columbus, Geor- 
gia; Dayton, Ohio; Houston, Texas; Sac. 
ramento, California; and Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. Major emphasis in these de- 
scriptions is on the local tax base, the 
finances of the city, financing of the de- 
velopment work, and sources of govern- 
mental assistance. 


PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO UR- 
BAN RENEWAL FOR THE YEAR END- 
ING NOVEMBER, 1955, WITH A SPE- 
CIAL SECTION ON WASHINGTON, 
D. C. AND VICINITY. 1955. 23 pp. 
mimeo. Free. Librarian, Public Library of 
the District of Columbia, Washington 1, 
D. C. (accompany requests with  self- 
addressed envelope stamped with 6 cents 
postage). 
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A supplement to the Urban Renewal 
Bibliography published by the American 
Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods. 
Contains notations on books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals published in the last two 
years on urban renewal subjects. The list- 
ings are presented under headings for city 
planning, housing, roads and _ traffic, 
schools and playgrounds, and films. City 
planning is also broken down into ma- 
terial on planning in specific cities, 
Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, and Los 
Angeles. 

A special section of the bibliography 
supplement covers material recently pub- 
lished about the District of Columbia, 
also broken down into planning, housing, 
parks and recreation, roads and traffic. 


ECONOMIC NEEDS OF OLDER PEO- 
PLE, by John J. Corson and John W. 
McConnell. 1956. 533 pp., graphs. $4.50. 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 

Reports a detailed and extensive survey 
of people over 65 years old in the United 
States and what their place is in our 
economic and social system. This study is 
said to be the first comprehensive work 
on the subject since 1930. Particular at- 
tention is given to the financial situation 
of the nation’s aged: what kinds of in- 
come they have—savings, retirement 
plans, social security, old-age assistance, 
and all kinds of public and private sys- 
tems for old-age security. 


HOUSING FOR THE AGED; Staff Re- 
port to the Subcommittee on Housing, 
Committee on Bankine and Currency, 
United States Senate. 1956. 70 pp. granhs. 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

A summary of work being done to 
house the aged both in the United States 
and in numerous foreign countries, gath- 
ered for and presented to Senator John 
Sparkman, chairman of the housing sub- 
committee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. The report repre- 
sents a gathering of available materials 
on the subject rather than original re- 
search and was assembled with emphasis 
on ideas potentially useful in formulat- 
ine legislation for housing the aged. 


SLUMS AND BLIGHT; A Disease of 
Urban Life. 1955. Published by the Urban 
Renewal Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 22 pp. illus., maps. 
15 cents ($11.25 per 100 in lots of 100 
or more). Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 

A graphic account of urban decay and 
the role of the federal government in 
helping communities fight it, presented 
for public consumption. Text of the 
booklet, as well as the illustrations, were 





originally presented by the commissioner 
of the Urban Renewal Administration as 
the Sundwall memorial lecture for 1955 
before the school of public health at the 
University of Michigan. 


SITE SELECTION, COSTS, AND IN- 
TERRACIAL HOUSING, by Edward 
Rutledge. 1955. 13 pp. mimeo., charts. 
New York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination, 270 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York. 

A reprint of a paper on the financial 
cost of discrimination in housing devel 
opments and conversely the savings ac- 
cruing from interracial housing) delivered 
by Edward Rutledge, housing director of 
the New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination, before a meeting of the 
National Association of Intergroup Of- 
ficials in Milwaukee, December 2, 1955 

Part one of the paper cites instances 
in four cities where segregated housing 
sites cost more money than integrated 
housing would have, detailing exactly 
where the added cost came in and noting 
the site selection, cost, and planning 
problems segregation caused 

Part two of the paper demonstrates 
how. segregation can often result in a 
public housing development despite a 
nonsegregation policy. This pattern de- 
velops, the author points out, both be- 
cause of site selection and because of the 
predominance in many cities of Negro 
applicants for public housing as com- 
pared with white applicants. This point 
is discussed at considerable length and 
the author makes a few suggestions 
about how the problem might be _ re- 
solved, 


TEN IMPORTANT AIDS IN COPING 
WITH OUR JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
PROBLEM. A bibliography. 1955. 2 pp. 
folder. Free. Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Notes on availability and contents of 
ten pamphlets about juvenile delinquency 
and how to combat it. The pamphlets 
cover the basic facts of the problem; 
guides to understanding it; a look at the 
role of parents both in causing the prob- 
lem and solving it; and descriptions of 
police services for juveniles, court deal- 
ings with children, and delinquency pre- 
vention programs. 


INTRODUCTION TO SUPERVISION, 
Civilian Personnel Pamphlet 41-A, De- 
partment of the Army. 1954. 54 pp. plano., 
graphs, charts. 35 cents. Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

A plan and guidance material for 
training personnel assigned for the first 
time to supervisory responsibilities. The 
pamphlet suggests four group confer- 
ences, running an hour and a half to 
two hours each, through which new su- 
pervisory personnel can be processed to 
(1) prevent failure in newly assigned 
supervisors and assure greater manage- 
ment efficiency during the breaking-in 
period; (2) assist the new supervisors 
in better understanding their role in the 
organization, with particular reference to 
solving problems; and (3) present only 
the basic essentials of supervision to as- 
sure their acceptance and avoid confus- 
ing the new supervisors. 

This training course outline might be 
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a useful guide for housing authorities 
training both new and already appointed 
management and maintenance supervisors 
to help them get started on their jobs 
with the least amount of difficulty. 


THE WORKABLE PROGRAM—WHAT 
IT IS. 1955. 8 pp. 10 cents. Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

A summary of the “workable program” 
idea and how it works, prepared by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
directed to the citizen reader. The 
pamphlet outlines the seven basic ele- 
ments of a workable program and points 
up how and why these qualifications 
should be met to improve the nation’s 
general housing standards. 


WHY FAMILIES MOVE, A Study in the 
Social Psychology of Urban Residential 
Mobility, by Peter H. Rossi. 1956. 220 
pp. charts. $4. The Free Press, 1005 West 
Belmont Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois. 

A study of the social and. psychological 
forces that produce the high frequency 
of moving from one home to another by 
American families. Based on research 
financed under the 1949 housing act re- 
search program and conducted under 
the joint sponsorship of the bureau of 
applied social sciences and the institute 
for urban land use and housing studies 
(now defunct) of Columbia University, 
this book documents the over-all thesis 
that residential mobility is the mecha- 
nism whereby family needs and housing 
are brought into adjustment with each 
other. 

According to the publisher’s notes 
about the book, Why Families Move 
shows how moving affects the social struc- 
ture of healthy and poor communities, 
how it reduces the chances of “neigh- 
boring,” and how it weakens organiza- 
tional life. It also shows how moving 
can be predicted from a knowledge of a 
family’s structure and its attitude toward 
housing. A feature of the book is a re- 
port on studies of the decision-making 
process involved in residential shifts. The 
studies charting this decision-making 
process involved analysis of the factors 
a family takes into account as it makes 
up its mind about moving—space, family 
size, proximity, age of dwelling, family 
income, etc. 


A STUDY OF RACIAL ATTITUDES IN 
NEIGHBORHOODS INFILTRATED BY 
NON-WHITES, San Francisco, Oakland, 
and Berkeley, California, by Davis Mc- 
Entire. Reprint of an article in Bay 
Area Real Estate Report, Second Quar- 
ter, 1955. 4 pp. Free. Professor Davis 
McEntire, Department of Social Welfare, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 

Report of a survey to determine what 
happens to the personal attitudes of 
white residents in neighborhoods into 
which non-whites have moved. The study 
evolved out of interviews with 549 white 
residents in 35 such neighborhoods, 16 
of them in San Francisco and 19 in Oak- 
land and Berkeley. Conclusion the author 
draws from the survey is that non-whites 
have accepted the new situation “and 
adjusted themselves to it with little out- 
ward show of disturbance. Indeed, to 
the large majority of respondents, 
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Address 


Executive Director 


Phone 


Correct entire major heading of the Pennsylvania entry as follows: HOUSING 
AND REDEVELOPMENT DIVISION, BUREAU OF DEVELOPMENT, DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE (1949). Chief: Daniel Rogers, Room 129, 
State Capitol, Harrisburg. ; , 

Delete reference to chairman of State Planning Board in next paragraph. 


(Camden) Division 
of Housing 
Rehabilitation 


Richmond, Urban 
Renewal Coordi- 
nator, City of 


Voluntary Home 
Mortgage Credit 
Program 


Columbia 
Cottonwood 


Moulton 


Tarrant 


Azusa Community 
Redevelopment 
Agency 


Livermore 


Needles 


Riverside County 


Sutter County 
Clayton 
Nampa 


Chicago Neighbor- 
hood Redevelopment 
Commission 


East St. Louis 


East Chicago 
Redevelopment 
Commission 


Indianapolis 
Redevelopment 
Commission 


Church Point 


Rayne 
Shreveport 
Annapolis 
Clinton 


Stoughton 


Albion 


Ecorse Housing 
Commission 


Henry J. Andreas City Hall 


Postal Zone 1 


Dr. Edward M. 
Holmes, Jr., 
Coordinator 


Fred B. Morrison 


City Hall Annex 


Kathleen R. Oakley PP. O. Box 438, 


Cottonwood (Remove 


Dothan address) 


P. O. Box 174 
Mrs. Thelma 
Addington 
Arthur W. Cornwell, City Hall 
Chairman 


Robert K. Suckling, P.O. Box 729 


Housing Manager 


A. F. Seagars 


11th and Broad Streets 


Woodlawn 
4-9000 


Columbia 
2674 


Indio Farm Labor Camp 


Route 1, Box 34, Indio 


Hans A. Miller 
Herbert B. Kimzey 


Mrs. Corrine Hunt 


D. E. Mackelmann 
(acting) 


Stephen Harris 


Thomas S. Bunsa c/o Purdue-Calumet 


Development Founda- 


tion, Union National 
Bank Building 


Owen Paul 


Mrs. Dolores J. 
Gamble 


114 South Adams Street 


F. D. Jackson 


#1 Bloomsbury Square 


Harry W. Shaughnessy 


Frederick A. 
Diamond, Jr. 


507 Broadwell Street 


Robert F. Johnson, Hyacinth Court 
Director-Secretary 3950—18th Street 





Mount Clemens 
Housing Commission 


St. Paul 
Minneapolis 


William H. Tomlin- 26 Market Street 
son, President 


Warner Shippee 
Robert T. Jorvig 


P. O. Box 86, Cornelia 


East Chicago 
8895 


Du 1-9393 


Ho 3-8973 


* Listing refers to housing authority unless there is both a housing and redevelopment 
agency in the city. In such cases, the agency is designated. 
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Page 
154 


158 
164 
171 


176 


178 
183 
187 


192 
192 


193 
197 
199 


202 
202 
203 
203 


205 
208 
210 


215 


230 


236 


237 


238 


238 


239 


Agency* 


New Brunswick 
Redevelopment 
Division 

Albany 

Saratoga Springs 
(Columbus) Slum 


Clearance and 
Rehabilitation 
Commission 


Allegheny County 
Redevelopment 
Authority 


Delaware County 
Housing Authority 


Pittsburgh Urban 
Redevelopment 
Authority 


Pawtucket 
Lebanon 


Memphis 


Nashville 
Daingerfield 


Galveston 


Killeen 
Knox City 
McAllen 
McGregor 


Ranger 
Wichita Falls 
Norfolk 


Wheeling Slum 
Clearance and 

Redevelopment 
Authority 


American Council 
To Improve Our 


Neighborhoods, Inc. 


Executive Director Address 


83 Paterson Street 


Michael J. Murphy 
Jefferson Terrace 


Room 407, City Hall 


Leo Stern 


Richard Stinson 


Theodore L. 


Hazlett, Jr. 
James E. Clark 
P. O. Box 187 


Charlton Robison 


Albert Haglund 
(acting) 


Mrs. Martha Seagert 
J. R. Hitchcock 
Otto Belcher 


Box 82 


Phone 


Jackson 
6-6841 


Alpine 
5-8361 


Administration Building 


Marblecrest 
Mrs. Mabel Green 
Chester T. Olson 


National Bank of 
Commerce Building 


Joseph P. Fahey 
(Acting) Peoples Federal 


Building 


James E. Lash 


Chamber of Com- James F. Steiner 


merce of the United 


States, Construc- 
tion Industry 
Advisory Council 


Producers Council, 
Inc. 


(Mount Clemens) 


2029 K Street, N.W. 
Postal Zone 6 


Charles O’Grady, 26 Market Street 


Housing and Rede- Chairman 
velopment Committee 


Better Housing 


D. Reid Ross 


League of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County 


Orange, Citizens’ 


Reverend Shields 


Commerce Building 


Housing Association T. Hardin, President 439 Main Street 


of 


Youngstown Housing Reverend Joseph 


238 Lincoln Avenue 


and Redevelopment E. Koch, Chairman 


Association 


Citizens’ Housing 
Association for the 
Dayton Area 


Rio Grande Valley Otto H. Belcher, 


Mrs. Ginger Rosen- 30 South Ludlow 
berg, Executive 


Secretary 
Box 912 


Association of Hous- Secretary 


ing Officials 
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Executive 
3-1213 


Ho 3-8973 


Orange 
2-7077 


Riverside 
3-2536 


Murray 
6-4771 





PUBLICATIONS— 

(Continued from page 146) 
whether or not a few members of racial 
minority groups take up residence in their 
neighborhood appears not to be a sub- 
ject of particular importance.” 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT FOR BUILDINGS, by 
Charles M. Gay, Charles D. Van Fawcett, 
and William J. McGuinness. Third edition, 
1955. 564 pp, illus. $8.50. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. 

An architect, an electrical engineer, and 
a mechanical engineer have collaborated 
in the writing of a comprehensive hand- 
book on the equipment used in modern 
buildings. This third edition of the book 
is completely up to date. It contains much 
information that has never been assem- 
bled in any other work. 

Although written for the technically 
trained reader, the authors have simplified 
and organized the information so well that 
some nontechnical people with a ground- 
ing in basic science and a working knowl- 
edge of mathematics will be able to use 
this book profitably in checking building 
plans or in obtaining data for estimates 
with a minimum of effort. For example, 
sufficient information is given on the de- 
sign of water supply and fire protection 
systems so that the reader can use this 
text for determining the amount of water 
needed for satisfactory operation of a com- 
plete housing project or a large building. 
But the reader who might hope to be able 
to design large water piping systems after 
reading only this book would be disap- 
pointed. The information is there but it 
is presented in very condensed form and 
the authors presume the reader to have a 
knowledge of the elementary principles of 
hydraulics. 

Another feature: the book adequately 
explains how batteries of plumbing fix- 
tures in large buildings are piped to waste 
lines and to a water supply. Other books 
on plumbing tend to become involved in 
the history of sanitation systems and in 
the complexities of local codes. The archi- 
tect or engineer will find this book very 
valuable in reviewing the design of sani- 
tation facilities. 

The sections on heating, air condition- 
ing, and electrical equipment are particu- 
larly well written. For example, not only 
are ordinary heating systems described in 
detail but also radiant panel, perimeter, 
and baseboard heating are treated in con- 
siderable detail. In each section, there is 
a brief review of fundamental theory, fol- 
lowed by well selected, practical applica- 
tions, with half-tones and schematic lay- 
outs to illustrate the examples. At the end 
of each chapter, there are review questions 
and problems. 

William F. Knop, Baltimore 


WINDOW PLANNING PRINCIPLES, 
Circular Series F11.0 issued by the Small 
Homes Council, University of Illinois. 
1954. 8 pp., illus. 10 cents. Small Homes 
Council, Mumford House, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

The first of a series of three publica- 
tions on windows, this circular sets forth 
principles of window planning that should 
be taken into consideration during early 
house planning stages from the stand- 
points of daylight, ventilation, view, ap- 
pearance, and psychological effect. 
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JOH-P1—CONCRETE FLOOR PAINT 
Paint and new concrete can “go 


” 


together.” That’s what the manu- 
facturers of a new floor paint espe- 
cially designed for use on new con- 
crete surfaces say about their prod- 
uct, which is claimed to be the 
world’s first. fast-drying concrete 
coating. 

Secret behind the paint’s compat- 
ibility to concrete, it is said, is its 
alkali resistance—a quality also 
credited with taking some of the 
work out of preparing a surface for 
painting. The alkali resistance elimi- 
nates the need for a pre-painting 
acid wash of the surface; the only 
preparations recommended are: (1) 
washing with detergent or tri-sodium 
phosphate; (2) rinsing with clear 
water; and (3) allowing it to dry. 
No primers or sealers are needed 
either and, since the paint comes 
ready to use, there’s no time spent 
in mixing. 

Another feature of the concrete 
floor paint is a special ingredient, 
called acrypolyrene, that is said to 
give the paint the greatest possible 
toughness and surface grip. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturers, the paint 
is not affected by gasoline, oil, or 
kerosene and, since it is said to with- 
stand wind and rain, it has been 
recommended for use out-of-doors 
on ramps, concrete yards, or drive- 
ways, as well as on concrete floors. 
It comes in a wide range of colors 
—cocoa brown, light grey, battle- 
ship grey, tile green, sandstone, tile 


red, black, and white—and can also 
be used to decorate and protect 
wood surfaces (such as porches). 

Coverage of the paint comes to 
about 300 square feet per gallon 
on the first coat and up to 600 square 
feet per gallon on the second. The 
price: $6.35 per gallon; $2.10 per 
quart. 


JOH-P2—TWIN UTILITY TUBS 





Twins usually mean double trouble 
but here’s a pair that makes 
life easier. According to the manu- 
facturer, this latest addition to the 
Wesglas line of tubs—known as the 
Oxford Twin model—despite its 
sturdiness, is light enough in weight 
to make installation a snap of a one- 
man job. 

The tubs are made of fiberglas 
and are said to be crack, chip, and 
craze resistant and just about im- 
pervious to soaps, detergents, mild 
acids, and drain solvents. The blue- 
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green tinted Oxford Twins are joined 
with a polished stainless strip and 
are mounted on a grey enameled 
steel stand, as shown left, that 
can be assembled without the use 
of bolts. The legs are equipped with 
levelers and clips for securing the 
stand to the floor and a polished 
brass plug, rubber stoppers, and a 
faucet anchor are furnished. The 
tubs stand 35'% inches high and are 
21x48 inches over-all. 


JOH-P3—NEW PLASTIC PANELS 

More light on the subject . . . and 
privacy too. This “have your cake 
and eat it too” type promise comes 
from the manufacturers of what is 
said to be the first all new daylight 
panel in six years. Called Granitized 
Corrulux, the panels are said to make 
for skylights, sidelights, and window 
panes that are better looking, more 
economical, and longer lasting. And, 
since the panels come in jewel-tone 
colors, they could probably be used 
to advantage for decorative effects. 

Here’s why, according to the 
manufacturers, Granitized Corrulux 
panels permit more light to enter, 
even though, like other similar plas- 
tic panels, they are opaque enough 
to insure privacy where it is needed. 
“Granitizing” is a new manufactur- 
ing process that has been worked 
out to produce panels that will re- 
sist surface erosion. Such erosion is 
said to expose the reinforcing glass 
fibers in ordinary panels after two 
or three year’s use and, when this 
happens, the glass fibers reflect, 
rather than transmit, light. The 
erosion resistance of “granitized” 
panels has been proved, it is claimed, 
through a series of laboratory sand- 
blasting tests that simulated the ef- 
fects of rain, sand, and sleet over 
an extended period of time. The 
manufacturer says that “granitized” 
panels withstood up to six times 
more sandblasting than most other 
panels tested and more than twice 
as much as the best competitive 
samples recently available. 

The “granitizing” process also 
produces a panel surface that is 
evenly sparkled with tiny facets of 
what is known as polyester, a tough 
material that helps to protect glass 
fiber reinforcements. Polyester resins 
are molecularly bound over the glass 
fibers throughout, rather than just 
on the surface of the panels. 

Another advantage of the new 
product, according to the manufac- 
turers, is that when rain or hose- 
applied water hits the jeweled sur- 
face, a turbulent cleansing action 
results, 
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JOH-P4—PATCHING PLASTER 

Plix . . . then paint: plaster re- 
pairs are as simple as that with a 
patching material that has just come 
on the market. 

Plix, according to its manufac- 
turers, is a patching plaster that is 
really easy to use. Here’s the pro- 
cedure: (1) mix Plix with water: 
(2) apply at any temperature, even 
below freezing; (3) if there’s to be 
painting or decorating of the sur- 
face, wait just an hour’s drying time 
before proceeding. No undercutting. 
priming, or sizing are necessary. 

And, the manufacturers say, Plix 
is versatile. It can be applied to 
almost any stable base—plaster, dry 
wall, cinder and concrete block, 
brick, stone, tile, metal, even glass. 
In addition to minor repair work, 
Plix, it is said, can be used in tile 
setting, cementing bathroom fixtures, 
and as permanent filler between tile 
and bathtub. When used for small 
patching jobs, Plix can be applied 
from ¥ inch thickness; for major re- 
pairs, the procedure is to apply layer 
on layer in a continuous operation, 
until desired thickness is achieved. 
Other claims made for the new 
patching material are: it will not 
shrink; it will not disintegrate when 
wet; it is fire resistant; and it does 
not crack readily, so that even nails 
and picture hooks can be safely 
driven into a Plixed wall. 

Plix comes in 1 and 5 pound cans 
and in professional 25 pound bags. 


JOH-P5—HEAVY DUTY MOWER 
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Taking both hill and dale in stride, 
with a wide 32-inch cut, the Lawn 
Cruiser, pictured above, can make 
quick work of large grassy areas, 
whether the terrain is comparatively 
smooth or extremely rough. It’s 
equipped with “outrigger wheels”— 
a small, floating wheel on each side 
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(see picture)——that hit the ground, 
in order to prevent scalping, when 
traveling over humps. When the 
terrain is especially rough, the oper- 
ator, by simply depressing a lever 
on the steering post, can raise the 
entire front end of the chassis to en- 
able ground clearance and _ easy 
maneuverability. 

Stubborn fringe grass hugging 
buildings or around fences, flower 
beds, curbs, and trees is no prob- 
lem with the Lawn Cruiser, accord- 
ing to the manufacturers. It has a 
special side trim feature—all the 
wheels on the left are recessed—that 
reduces to a minimum any hand 
trimming necessary and, in addition, 
it is said to have a short turning 
radius, which solves the problem of 
getting into and out of landscaping 
corners. 

Other features of the Lawn 
Cruiser are: it has a low center of 
gravity; it can be converted in the 
fall for use in leaf mulching; it oper- 
ates on a suction lift rotary scythe 
cutting principle, lifting the blades 
of grass, then uniformly shearing 
them, to minimize matted down 
spots and wheel tracks; and it has 
a front discharge that is said to per- 
mit rapid and complete elimination 
of cut grass, without clumping or 
matting. 


JOH-P6—CAULKING COMPOUND 

All-weather workability: that’s 
the claim made for what is known 
as PDI7 Caulking Compound, a 
product available now, after three 
years of laboratory and field testing. 

What makes the compound main- 
tain the right consistency for appli- 
cation even in freezing weather? A 
polymerized plastic base, the manu- 
facturers say, that also helps form 
an elastic skin over a caulked area, 
so that the surface is ready for paint- 
ing almost immediately. The exten- 
sive testing period, the claim is, has 
shown that PDI7 forms a water- 
and air-tight joint able to with- 
stand the most adverse weather con- 
ditions. 

The compound is said to be non- 
corrosive and nonstaining, even 
when applied to a decorative sur- 
face. These features, it is claimed, 
make it a natural for use with all 
materials, including metal, slate, 
wood, masonry, brick, and fiberboard 
products. PDI7 is said to hold up 


under structural movement and to 
surpass by more than three times 
federal shrinkage specifications. 

The compound is of gun consist- 
ency and two types of caulking guns, 
for amateur and professional use, 
are to be introduced for use with it. 
PDI17 is available in 1/10-gallon 
cartridges and gallon and 5-gallon 
containers. 


JOH-P7—STAIR-CLIMBING TRUCK 





Climbers aren’t very popular in 
the social world but here’s a 
climber that will go over big with 
maintenance men. It’s the E-Z 
Climber, pictured above—a_ truck 
that can scale stairs, even when it’s 
loaded with up to 600 pounds. 

In addition to making quick work 
of stairways, the E-Z Climber is said 
to take curbs and bumps with ease 
and its size and maneuverability are 
claimed to be real assets when it 
comes to getting through narrow 
doorways. The stair-climbing truck 
has two rockerlike arms (see inset), 
acting as an extra pair of wheels, 
that the manufacturers say serve to 
keep the truck on a constant line. 

The Climber has a heavy one- 
inch tubular steel frame that is elec- 
trically welded, with curved cross 
members; the nose-plate is of 3/16- 
inch steel; and it has a reinforced 
base plate. The unit’s semi-pneu- 
matic steel disc wheels are said to 
be ideal even on rough surfaces. 
Over-all size is 46 inches high x 
1834 inches wide; finished in red. 

Although the regular price of the 
truck is $44.90, JourNaL readers, 
by taking advantage of a special in- 
troductory offer, can buy the E-Z 
Climber for $34.90, F.O.B., Illinois. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Al4—ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

The St. Paul housing and redevelop- 
ment authority is recruiting for an as- 
sistant director for planning and devel- 
opment. Salary: $8000 to $9660 per year. 
Duties: public housing—responsibility for 
development programs and_ supervision 
of construction; urban renewal—in charge 
of preparing plans, acquisition, site clear- 
ance, site improvement, and disposition 
of land; also, general supervision of pro- 
fessional staff. Applicants must have a 
college degree in architectural engineer- 
ing, city planning, economics, or public 
administration and should have five 
years’ experience. Apply directly to 
Warner Shippee, Executive Director, 
Housing and Redevelopment Authority, 
1745 City Hall and Court House, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


AI15—RENEWAL PLANNER 

Another opening at the St. Paul au- 
thority is that of urban renewal planner; 
salary is from $6600 to $7800 per year. 
Person selected will prepare urban re- 
newal project plans and applications for 
federal assistance, undertake program 
planning surveys and, studies, and re- 
view disposition proposals of developers. 
A degree in architectural city planning, 
or either architectural or civil engineer- 
ing is a requirement for applicants, who 
also should have three years’ experience 
in city planning or urban renewal and 
redevelopment project planning. Apply 
direct to the authority (see address 
above ). 


A16—COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

A civic group, operating in a suburban 
county near Philadelphia, whose purpose 
is to solve problems arising from metro- 
politan growth, is looking for a person 
to fill the position of executive secretary. 
Applicants should have a bachelor’s de- 
gree in public administration, political 
science, sociology, social work, planning, 
or related fields. Three years’ experience, 
particularly in community organization, 
is also desirable, although a master’s de- 
gree may substitute for one or two years’ 
experience. Salary range is $5000 to 
$7000. Apply to Philadelphia Housing 
Association, 1717 Sansom Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Al17—RENEWAL COORDINATOR 

Applications are being invited for the 
position of urban renewal coordinator of 
Milwaukee; a _ civil service position. 
Salary: $7895 increasing to $9186 with 
length of service. Requires person capable 
of coordinating the city’s diversified 
blight prevention and elimination pro- 
gram. Among duties are: serving as ad- 
viser to the mayor and community coun- 
cil on city and federal policy matters; 
working with federal agencies and city 
organizations. Applicant must be at least 
25 years old. Final selection will be made 
by the mayor. Send applications to Ovid 
B. Blix, City Personnel Director, City 
Hall, Milwaukee. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


W3, Male, 45—-MAINTENANCE 

For the past few years has been main- 
tenance engineer for an authority in a 
large city and now wants a job as main- 
tenance superintendent for a medium- or 
large-size authority. Previous experience 
includes that of maintenance superintend- 
ent for a large capital city, with work 
consisting of supervision of maintenance 
and remodeling of all public buildings 
and upkeep of parks, swimming pools, 
and grounds; maintenance superintend- 
ent for an ordnance plant; and extensive 
experience in plumbing, heating, and 
construction. Is capable of setting up cen- 
tral maintenance shop and of purchasing 
and keeping inventories of all materials 
used in housing authority maintenance. 
Applicant is married. 


W4, Female, 56—MANAGEMENT 

Applicant with 10 years’ experience in 
rentals and occupancy desires position 
with housing authority in a city of 50,000 
or more. Is also interested in family re- 
location under an urban renewal pro- 
gram. Applicant is a widow, 56, with- 
out dependents. 


W5, Male—PROJECT MANAGER 

For past six years has managed large 
subdivision and wishes to relocate in any 
area of the United States or abroad. A 
student of law and real estate manage- 
ment, applicant desires to assume more 
management responsibility. Will furnish 
resumé, photo, and references on request. 


W6, Male, 48—RESEARCH 

Applicant with extensive experience in 
public and private housing and planning 
agencies desires position in research 
and/or administration and teaching. Spe- 
cialties: community surveys, human re- 
lations, minorities. Holds a master’s de- 
gree in business administration and the 
equivalent of a PH.D. 


W7, Male, 52—DEVELOPMENT 
Retiring after 30 years’ service with 
U.S. Army corps of engineers, applicant, 
an engineer licensed for operations in 
New York State, is willing to work in 
the United States or abroad. Has wide 
experience in organizing and directing 
operations, dealing with government con- 


tractors, personnel management, budget- 
ing and budget estimating, setting up 
management controls, making surveys 
and analyses, and in report writing. Has 
bachelor’s degree in electrical engineer- 
ing and has had more than three years 
of graduate study in specialized army 
schools. Applicant is married. 








COMMISSIONERS— 

(Continued from page 143) 

small group seminars are “certainly 
never beyond the comprehension of 
the lay person with responsibility 
for the interpretation, policymaking, 
and financing services.” 


GROUP SERVICES KEEP HEALTH, 
WELFARE COMMISSIONS INFORMED 

Four tuberculosis patients, each 
describing his experience with the 
disease—this was the cast for a 
dramatic device recently used by the 
Shelby County (Tennessee) Tuber- 
culosis Association to keep its board 
members in touch with the human 
side of their job. The association 
decided to shift some of the general- 
public-geared promotion to its board 
members through panel discussions, 
such as the one described. 

Here’s more evidence that health 
and welfare agencies are learning 
not to assume that simply because 
a person is interested enough to ac- 
cept board membership, he auto- 
matically has all the information he 
needs to make him an effective 
member: (1) in Hamilton, Ontario, 
recognizing that new commissioners 
need some kind of orientation, the 
Council of Community Services has 
produced a handy, easy to read 
manual that attempts to tell why 
a board member was chosen, what 
he needs to know, and what he is 
supposed to do and (2) the Contra 
Costa (California) Tuberculosis and 
Health Association has published a 
similar guidebook that is designed to 
capsule all the basic information 
needed by board members. 





page 70). 





ST. LOUIS ADOPTS FIXED RENTS 


The St. Louis housing authority in April converted from a graded 
to a fixed rent policy in its low-rent projects. The authority had 
been considering the change for some time (see January JOURNAL, 


A major reason behind the authority’s rent decision was to elimi- 
nate retroactive charges on unreported income increases and in 
this way, it has been said, give tenants more security and stability. 
Under the new system, each tenant family will be under what is 
the equivalent of a one-year lease, with the rent set at a rate that 
will remain the same, regardless of income, for the term of the lease. 
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WINDOW BALANCE 














... and Proven Ways to give Your Home 


Added Beauty, Protection and Ventilation 


There is no substitute for the beauty of wood or 
for the benefits of “natural” circulation. All three 
R:O-W windows are easy to clean from inside 
the hoine. ReO-W Double-Hung and Gliding sash 
lift out entirely. All three types are available in a 
range of conventional and contemporary styles 
and sizes to provide either privacy or full view, 
depending upon requirements. 


R-O-W and LIF-T-LOX are the registered trade marks of the R.O.W. Sales Company. 


R-O-W SALES COMPANY 1330 ACADEMY, 


April 1956 


, 


Easy operation Lift out from inside 
rat T it || 
any || | | - = \ 
|) aos Se | PLS 
Privacy Saves space 
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Easy to change Controlled ventilation 
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FREE WALL CHART. 


to help you sell 
WESTPORT 
BESSLER ; » — 50 Ib. capacity 
— Load Speeder 
DISAPPEARING | : | | ~ makes this an all- 


purpose dryer 


— “Electric match” 
STAIRWAYS lien 


» — Largest basket mnie: | 


2 » ee if 
easil — Biehpale : 
| — Two washer ‘ 
y ees | ; load, 16 Ib. cap. ~~ € 
- : — Instant, full heat . 3 
| ki — Every possible 
qu Cc y — safety feature 


— Automatic opera- 
- tion, as twin or 
| single machines 
pro a y 4 — Compact 


Here's a real 24-hour-a- 
day salesman for the fa- | 
mous line of Bessler Dis- ~; “¢ 
cppearing Staiwoys-tona| COUN-Metered Drying Pays! 
it anywhere in plain sight, 
for roody reference by Super fast, automatic machines for fast schedulin 
FREE CATALOG. you and prospects. Seven P ‘ A ze 9 
Cis oee oneion Bessler models to meet | of customer bundles in minimum space. Ideal for 
ony Some Betting er re- unattended locations. Simple, safe, 
modeling need. “ 
Millions of Bessler units rugged, reliable. 
for quick selling or now in use. Millions of | 
application to any homes, outbuildings, of- 
: : : fices, commercial estab- 
ey wie lishments need this eff- 
cient stairway. There's a | 
for FREE wall chart. big market for you in your | — ae 
community! Popular prices! | ORPORATION 


20 FORGE ROAD 
BESSLER DISAPPEARING STAIRWAY CO.. WESTPORT. MASS. 


1900-G East Market Street, Akron 5, Ohio 


handy reference data 
on entire Bessler line, 


for it now! Also ask 








